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A New Deal 


At the beginning of a new year, as well as at the beginning of a new presi- 
dential term of office, you promise yourself a “new deal.” God does the same. 
He expects you to give Him a new deal of wholehearted service by putting your 
faculties of soul and body to their God-intended use—the furthering of God’s 
glory,—thereby insuring the salvation of your one, immortal soul. In this way 
you give yourself the best deal for time and eternity. You make the best use of 
your faculties by consecrating them to God’s service by the holy vows of religion. 
The ranks of the Lay Brothers at St. Meinrad’s Abbey are open to receive you. 
Send your application for admission to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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FATHER ABBOT’S PAGE 


fey, EAR Grail Readers, 
We are starting a new year. 
| Perhaps you made a resolution 
} for 1937; perhaps past expe- 
rience of infidelity in keeping 
resolutions prompted you to re- 
frain from taxing your conscience with violated 
resolutions by simply avoiding the resolutions 
themselves. If that is the way you feel about 
it, you have become rather callous. Our interest 
in character or soul progress ought to be so 
keen that we seize every opportunity of step- 
ping forward. Unless we plan and resolve to 
go forward, we are not very likely to make any 
progress at all. Frequently in life we should 
check on our conduct to discover the flaws and 
correct them, to discover the absence of needed 
virtues and supply them. The Following of 
Christ teaches the making of resolutions and 
the faithful striving to fulfil them. One mis- 
take is to make a resolution for too long a 
stretch. One year is a long stretch. Why not 
make a resolution that can be divided in sec- 
tions and stress one part of the resolution on 
the first of each month for the coming month? 
Possibly you are one of those persons that 
are waiting for the world at large to convert 
and grow better before you make a real start 
at being a devout Christian, a real Catholic. 
If you wait for that, you will die waiting and be 
caught unprepared. Just a few days ago a 
fine, upright business man asked me this ques- 
tion: “Do you think the time will ever come 
when truth and right will prevail and all the 
world will be good?” My reply was: “No. 
Not on this side of Judgment Day.” The cockle, 
by divine command, will be allowed to grow up 





with the wheat till harvest time. Then the 
cockle will be gathered to be burned and the 
wheat will be gathered and put in the barns for 
storage. 

As a result of this divine tolerance of evil 
we shall throughout our lives have both good 
and bad persons around us. Our wisdom will 
consist in trying to imitate and be one of the 
good. And blessed shall we be if we by our 
good example and words and prayers can help 
to convert some of the bad persons. In the 
presence of existing evils such as we find in 
Spain, Russia, Mexico, Germany, and also our 
own country, some pessimists think the world 
is getting unusually bad. Don’t forget that the 
world has been just as bad or worse in times 
past. Why did God send the flood that spared 
only Noah and his family? Why did God send 
the sweeping, sulphurous fires of Sodom and 
Gomorrah? Because of the widespread evil of 
those times. 

One zealous pastor of a parish lately made a 
thorough survey of his parish and was greatly 
discouraged by what he found. He published 
his report among fellow priests to find out 
whether their parishes presented as gloomy a 
picture. He signed himself “‘A Worried Pastor.” 
This might remind us that Our Lord wept over 
Jerusalem. If the “Worried Pastor” will fur- 
ther imitate the Good Shepherd by adding to 
his tears the sacrifice of himself for his people, 
he will be able to rejoice with the Good Shep- 
herd in the end. Some will be saved. 

We must not forget that for the most part 
virtue is hidden. A sore on the thumb stands 
out conspicuously when all the rest of the body 

(Turn to page 276) 
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XXXIII International Eucharistic Congress 


HE Thirty-third International Eucharistic 

Congress will be held in Manila from 
February 3 to 7. The preliminary ceremonies 
of the Congress, which is expected to draw pil- 
grims and prelates from all parts of the world, 
will begin at 7 a. m. February 2 with the 
scheduled arrival of Cardinal Dougherty of 
Philadelphia, papal legate to the Congress. 
After addresses of welcome by civil and re- 
ligious authorities the Papal Legate will drive 
in an open carriage from the Harbor to the 
Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception. Here 
the Papal Legate will be greeted by bishops 
and clergy and will visit the Blessed Sacrament. 


The formal opening of the Thirty-third Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress will take place at 
5 p.m. February 3 on the Luneta, a great public 
park facing Manila Bay, with the reading of 
the Papal Brief. The program will consist of 
the salutation of the Cardinal, Benediction of 
the Blessed Sacrament and the singing of the 
hymn of the Congress by thousands. 

February 4 will be Women’s Day at the Con- 
gress. Women will assemble in all the churches 
and chapels of Manila when masses will be cele- 
brated by Cardinals, Bishops, Prelates and 
Priests. The masses will be said from 4 a. m. 
to 6:30 a. m. At 6:30 a. m. thousands of women 
will receive Communion on the Luneta. For- 
eign and national meetings of the Congress will 
be held in various languages in churches and 
halls throughout the city. At 4 p. m. a priests’ 
international meeting will be held in the cathe- 
dral. At 6 p.m. on the Luneta the First Inter- 
national assembly will be held with Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament and the singing of the 
hymn of the XXXIII I. E. C. 

Men’s Day will be February 5th. General 
communion for men will be held on the Luneta 
at 12 Midnight. Pontifical mass will be sung 
on the Luneta at 6:30 a.m. Foreign, National 
and Philippine sectional meetings will be held 
at 9 a.m. At 4 p. m. special Holy Hour for 
Bishops, Prelates and Priests will be held at the 
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Cathedral. The second international assembly 
and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament will 
be held at 6 p. m. on the Luneta. 

Children’s Day will be held February 6. 
From 4 to 6 a. m. thousands of children will 
attend special masses for them in the churches 
and chapels of Manila. Breakfast for the chil- 
dren will be served after the masses on the 
Luneta and the children and their parents for- 
mally consecrated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
At 4 p. m. the priests international meeting will 
be held in the Cathedral with the theme “De 
Eucharistia in Missionariorum _ sacerdotali 
vita.” The third international assembly will 
take place at the Luneta at 6 p. m. followed by 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

The Papal Legate will celebrate Pontifical 
mass at the Luneta at 7 a. m. February 7, the 
closing day of the Congress. At 4.p. m. there 
will be solemn procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. This procession of clergy and laity will 
wind along the waterfront of Manila to the 
Luneta. The laity will begin the procession 
from Rizal Stadium at 4 p.m. At 5:45 p.m 
the clergy and liturgical part of the procession 
will start from De La Salle College. Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament will be given by the 
Papal Legate on the Luneta to the massed thou- 
sands of 7:30 p.m. At 8 p. m. Pope Pius XI 
will give his personal blessing to the pilgrims 
by Radio. The closing speech will be made by 
the Papal Legate at 8:10 p. m., the pilgrims 
joining in the singing of the Congress hymn. 

A monumental altar will be built on the 
Luneta for the open air ceremonies of the 
Eucharistic Congress. It will be constructed on 
an elevated platform of such a height to enable 
everyone to see the ceremonies and will be en- 
closed by glass walls. It will also be air con- 


ditioned. Rising above the altar will be three 

perfectly dimensioned columns supporting 4 

dome on top of which will be a huge chalice. 

In the center of the ceiling of the dome will be a 
(Turn to page 276) 
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January, 1937 


Rural Rhapsody 


1937! 


H, wurra, wurra, HOW Time does fugit! 
Such a short while ago we stood at the 
beginning of nineteen-thirty six—a little fear- 
fully, wondering if we’d see it through. 
Looking back now we are appalled at the 
things we did—and didn’t, but that’s the beauty 
of the New Year. We are given another chance 
—to be helpful and kind, and understanding. 
And a seed catalog came this morning! The 
calendar can remind us that if winter comes 
spring isn’t far behind—but, there’s nothing 
like a seed catalog to start gardening activities. 
Oh, no, not spading, and seeding—planning. 
And when you come right down to facts, plan- 
ning is the most important move in gardening. 


Resolutions? Nary a res.... oh, yes, I make 
one: I am resolved to linger. I have been hur- 
rying and scurrying through the years, with no 
thought of Life’s meaning. A wee thought now 
and then, of course—but no serious thought. 
And since serious thought will lead to bigger 
and better living—abundance, there’s no need 
of anything further along the resolution line. 


Himself shoots the shade to the top of the 
window. “What say to a hike?” I looked at 
the new white carpet of snow, and—remem- 
bered that lingering resolution. Plenty of work 
to do after the wild holidays—but, being a city 
dweller all my life I have never had such a glo- 
rious chance before. 


“T’ll fix up the fires. Put on your boots and 
we'll tramp back to the haunts of the wild- 
lings.” If you live in the city it wouldn’t be 
kind to be teasing you with hints at things you 
can’t ever know; and if you live in the country 
you can get out and enjoy them for yourselves ; 
so, I’ll forget you-all and follow this rabbit 
track. 


Up the hill and down the dale he took me. 
Never once did I see him; but I surprised more 
than one pheasant, a great flock of quail, and 
I heard a wee bit of song rendered by a wee 
brown bird. The fir trees were trimmed in 
ermine “too dear for an earl” and many a twig 
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bowed low—overcome seemingly by the beauty 
that had been showered upon it. 

It was nearly noon when we decided we had 
exercise enough for the day, and to make the 
return less laborious we turned into the high- 
way. 

The open road wasn’t so cheerful. The Brown 
place looked desolate in its after Christmas let- 
down. The Carter place had a (roaring) fire 
judging by the smoke from the chimney, but 
there was no one in sight. 


“Lonely, poor dears,” I said. “I don’t see 
how they can let their children go again after 
the few days of....” Serious thought told me 
it would be well to enjoy the little ones while 
we could. 


“We could go in for a minute,” said himself, 
“or is it too near dinner time?” 

Then the front door was thrown wide and a 
big friendly voice called us in. By the time 
we got the snow swept off and entered the 
roomy kitchen where savory odors assailed us 
the table was set for four, and instead of ever- 
lasting turkey left-overs a roast of beef was 
coming up. 

“We were fed up on left-overs,”’ our hostess 
told us, “and we were sending you thought- 
waves all the morning. We knew you'd enjoy 
a change, too.” 

When we had finished dinner, and talked our- 
selves tired, my resolution to linger was voted 
such a good one that we piled the dishes, and 
sat ourselves down to play the rubber of bridge 
that Christmas had interrupted. 


” 


But why did my conscience nag me about 
“wasting a day”? The day had not been wasted 
by any means. Even if nothing else were con- 
sidered, we had brought cheer to our lonely 
neighbors. It just proves that lingering isn’t 
going to be so easy. I hadn’t reckoned on that 
hold habit gets. 


“Don’t make a chore of it” himself cautions, 
“for if you do, it will be left to me when you are 


(Turn to page 277) 
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Providence or Chance? 


ANY things, strange, inexplicable to men 
preoccupied with temporal things, are, to 
men of faith, the manifest action of a loving 
Providence. The following is a “strange” ac- 
count yet one attested to by the chaplain of an 
“Old Folks Home” in a midwestern metropolis. 
The human derelict sat, muttering under his 
breath, on a bench of Penn Valley Park, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, adjoining the grounds of 
St. Joseph’s Orphan Home for girls. It was 
December the eighth, in the morning, 1907. At 
intervals during the windy, cold night he had 
roamed about the park in an effort to warm his 
benumbed limbs to return again to his bench 
rest. Morning came and he was still there. 
Had you looked into his besotted face and evil 
eye, you might not have withheld your sym- 
pathy, but surely you would have inclined to be- 
grudge him the respect due to his gray head. 


He came to waylay the paymaster of the Con- 
struction Company engaged in building a new 
wing to the Orphan Home. But the man with 
the money had taken a different street. The 
murderous design was foiled. In the meantime 
the criminal espied a bit of printed paper on the 
grass before him. He picked it up to read: 
“Remember, oh most gracious Virgin Mary”— 
It was a loose leaf from a Catholic prayer book. 
He read it over a second time: “that never was 
it known that anyone who fled to thy protec- 
tion, implored thy help, or sought thy inter- 
cession was left unaided.” “Them Catholics 
sure crack that lady up, whoever she is!”, he 
mused. “Sure to help ye, ha, if ye just ask? 
Well, I guess I need help bad. I'll ask. Am I 
hungry? Lady! Please fix it up for me so’s I 
get a meal somewhere. No money, remember!” 
Uncouth words, but simple and sincere. ‘“May- 
be I can get a handout at that big place over 
there.” He went to the back door of the orphan- 
age, knocked, and told the portress he wanted 
something to eat. The nun greeted him with a 
big smile, “Surely we have sometiiing for a hun- 
gry man. And you are mighty lucky too, be- 
cause it’s a big day today, a feast day of the 
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Mother of God and one of our friends is giving 
the orphans a grand treat. So you will get some 
thing of it too. Just wait here!” and she hur. 
ried away into the kitchen. When she returned 
she set before him a large plate with turkey 
and all that usually goes with it. Lastly came 
the desert, fluffy “angel food.” 

From his embittered heart, melted by the 
warmth of this hospitality, came words of 
earnest thanks, not alone to the good Sister, but 
to the “good Lady” as well. Awed. by the 
prompt and bounteous answer he received to his 
request, he made his way down the street, while 
again he read through the prayer, this time in 
thanksgiving. A something new was stirring 
within him and he felt it. 

Towards the close of that same day, when the 
streets he knew so well were already shrouded 
in dusk, he passed the “Home for the Aged” on 
Thirty-first street. He halted. “I got no home 
and I’m old, too old to stand another winter in 
the streets. Maybe I can get in here.” In 
stinctively he reached into his coat pocket for 
the little slip. “Good lady, you gave me a swell 
dinner. Help me get in this place so that I'll 
have regular eats and a bed at night.” With 
courage not his own, he rang the bell and stated 
his request in his simple, direct manner of 
speech. When the little Sister asked him how 
he had come he handed her his pass, the small 
printed sheet of paper. She glanced at it, smiled 
and asked him to be seated. Another Sister 
came and reverently assured him that they wel- 
comed an applicant sent them by the Great 
Lady and her devoted client, St. Bernard. 

The rest follows in natural sequence. A great 
sinner had reached the port of salvation. He 
was converted and, at an advanced age, died a 
death edifying to all in the Home, particularly 
to those who had come to know his life story. 
It follows :— 

This sin-laden soul, at the very spot he had 
sought with murderous intent, snatched to sal- 
vation through the loss by someone of just the 

(Turn to page 277) 
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January, 1937 


HE Christmas holidays were coming on 

apace, and Morna Sullivan kept watching 
the calendar: Twenty days more, now 
eighteen, now fifteen now ten—“God protect 
us!” she murmured, the tears filling her eyes, 
a sword-point at her heart, ever thrusting, 
thrusting, renewing the pain of an old wound. 
Three years to the day—the tenth of December, 
John, her husband, had lost his position, that of 
chemical engineer at the steel plant in N—. 
Since then he had done but little—a temporary 
position here, a few days of manual labor there. 
For a month he had delivered milk on a truck, 
substituting for the driver, who was down with 
pneumonia. When the driver came back, John 
was dismissed. He had tried everywhere— 
—everything. No one wanted him—or hun- 
dreds of others in the same position. In 
the summer, during the hottest days, he had 
carried ice for a company who needed some 
temporary helpers. When a carload of melons 
came in to a large grocery, he had helped un- 
load them. He would even be willing to empty 
ash-pits, he averred, if he had some sort of 
vehicle in which to cart the refuse away. 


But alas, he hadn’t! Morna’s heart was 
wrung when she looked at him; from the sleek, 
well-fed, well-dressed, handsome husband she 
had known three years before, he had become 
thin, lanky, haggard, hands brown and pain- 
fully roughened, nails blackened and broken 
off, his clothes worn and shabby. They had 
given the best they had to their three children— 
Billy, Eileen, and small, four-year-old Patrick, 
keeping the crusts for themselves. Morna had 
cut up some of John’s old suits to make the 
boys trousers and coats, and twice she had cut 
up her own winter coats to make eight-year-old 
Eileen something decent to wear to church and 
school. 

To make matters worse, John had become 
completely discouraged, had stopped going to 
church, and taken to drink. Wasting their few 
pennies on drink, she thought sorrowfully, 
when at home she scrimped and saved on the 
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little that he brought in, and the mite that she 
was able to earn by helping out here and there 
among the very few who were able to pay for 
such help. She had remonstrated with John, 
gently, of course, stating the case as conclusive- 
ly as possible—but it seemed worse than useless. 
Some men, it seemed, could not stand up under 
a strain without liqueurous aid, while woman— 

Morna, in her extremity, had turned in an- 
guish to God, her only refuge. For a year now, 
she had gone to Mass and received Holy Com- 
munion every day, not only that God might 
send them blessing in the shape of a job for her 
husband, but most of all, that he whom she 
loved more than her own life, might reform, 
stop drinking, and return to his church duties. 
But alas, Heaven seemed closed and locked 
tight; not a ray of hope had broken through 
the thick clouds that hung over their home, not 
a hint of any change in their wretched circum- 
stances, though she had worn her lips thin in 
prayer, and where her heart should be, there 
seemed to hang a mere heavy lump of throbbing 
flesh, numbed by continued pain at times, at 
others, so filled with grief that the very flesh 
and bone that covered that organ actually hurt 
when she pressed her hands to her side. 

Only that morning when she was dressing 
for Mass, John had chided her: 

“When are you going to give up that foolish- 
ness, Morna? Don’t you see how silly it all is? 
The atheists are right; there is no God. If 
there was one, He would have heard us long 
ago. If I was God, J know I wouldn’t allow 
anyone to pray that long without doing some- 
thing about it.” 


“John! Don’t speak so! It is blasphemy! 
We are His creatures, and we must bow to the 
trials He sends us. We haven’t starved yet, nor 
are we on the Relief rolls. You know that al- 
ways when times were worst, some sort of 
temporary job turned up, either for you or for 
me. We haven’t had to ask for charity yet.” 


“Oh yeah? But who wants to live like that? 
Beans and rice and two days old bread, with 
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coffee grounds used over and over, and no but- 
ter or sugar or meat for weeks and weeks!” 

“John dear! We must be patient and keep 
praying. God will hear us inthe end. Dearest, 
I wish you wouldn’t drink; the Lord won’t 
hear you that way. Besides, we need every pen- 
ny so desperately !” 

“Aw shucks! Pray! You see it isn’t doing 
any good! Instead of wasting that time in the 
morning, you could be at the employment 
bureau earlier, and get the jobs that are picked 
off by the first-comers.” 


“Well dearest, you are there early, and you 
don’t get any either. No; they have my name 
and address, and know what I can do, and if 
there is an opening, they will let me know when 
I come. The lady there is very kind; she 
knows in what desperate circumstances we are, 
and tries to do all she can for me.” 

“I still say you’re wasting time. I wonder 
how long it will take you to get over that non- 
sense ?” 

“John, I'll never get over it! The harder 
the Lord chastises me, the closer to Him will I 
creep, and the more fervently will I pray!” 


“You’re a fool!” he cried, and clapping on 
his mashed-up old felt hat, he slung out of the 
door. 

With a sigh and renewed pain at her heart, 
Morna finished dressing and then woke up 
Eileen and Billy, bidding them get ready for 
school and help themselves to the boiled rice 
she had made for their breakfast, while she 
went to the seven o’clock Mass. How fervently 
she prayed at the Divine Sacrifice! How she 
put her very soul into every word, and implored 
the Lord to have mercy on them! The trial 
had lasted long; with all her prayers and sup- 
plications, Morna felt sure that the Lord could 
not withstand her much longer, and after Holy 
Communion, she felt a strange assurance that 
soon, very soon, all would be well. For the 
Lord takes care of His own. 


She hurried home from Mass, saw that the 
children were ready to start to school, and 
helped little Patrick to dress. As the school 
children always attended the eight o’clock Mass 
before school began, she gave her own two 
youngsters a parting admonition: 

“Don’t forget, darlings! Pray that Daddy 
may get a good position of some kind.” 
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“We won’t forget, Mommy! 
she kissed each of them. 


Then she went into the house, and began to 
set it to rights for the day. With that same 
strange assurance in her heart, she began to 
plan for Christmas—frugal plans, of dourse, in 
line with their present means, for Morna was 
never one to have flighty thoughts. But still 
they were interesting plans, no matter how she 
had to pinch and squeeze her nickels. In fact, 
she seemed to get a greater pleasure from 
“making something out of nothing,” as she put 
it, than when she had plenty of money with 
which to go and purchase everything they 
needed. 


As she washed the dishes, and Patrick played 
on the floor with his blocks, she thought of the 
simple, inexpensive gifts she might be able to 
make with the few pennies she could spare, and 
the ingenuity of her own hands and brain. She 
would get John to make Billy a much-wanted 
sled out of packing-cases and some dime-store 
paint. Snippers and some old tin cans would 
provide runners for it. The ash-pit was full of 
materials. Nails were easily picked up around 
the wrecking-yard of Sterling & Co., who were 
glad to have them cleared away. 


For Eileen, she would crochet a pair of warm 
woolen slippers; she had not yet forgotten the 
stitch taught her by the good nuns of Notre 
Dame. The soles were obtainable at the dime 
store, and the yarn too; the cost would be 
negligible. For Patrick she would manage to 
get a small toy or two, and maybe at the last 
minute, the butcher would give her a left-over 
tree that nobody wanted because it was too 
scrawny or had not a nice shape. Alas, for 
John she had nothing but two handkerchiefs 
which she had made by hand from some linen 
which lay at the bottom of her dresser drawer, 
from which she had made a table cloth with 
crocheted edge, in better days. He needed 
shoes and a suit, but these were impossible with 
the few pennies in her purse. Her own shoes 
were but little better than his, and she had tried 
to eke out their existence by putting inner-tube 
insoles in them, to cover the holes and keep her 
feet off the ground. 


they cried, as 


The days went on apace, and the Christmas 
feast passed with what cheer they were able 
to put into it; 


their dinner consisted of a soup 
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made of chicken giblets, which she later made 
into a stew. They were cheap, and gave a 
holiday taste to their otherwise frugal meal. 
A package of dates and figs, and the pop corn 
off the tree were the only delicacies the children 
had. John spent most of the day away, since 
ne could not bear to see the children minus the 
bountiful gifts of past Christmases; where he 
spent it Morna knew not, but her heart was 
heavy as lead because of his absence, and all he: 
entreaties could not move him. Had he re- 
mained beside her, in spite of their poverty, 
she could have borne their ill fortunes better. 

In these terrible days, God in His Blessed 
Sacrament was her only solace; she hastened 


daily to Mass, and it seemed, there alone her 
heart felt a little light- 
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put on her hat and coat; it was a short run 
on the bus to Mrs. Lindsays’ imposing residence 
in the fashionable part of town. How she 
thanked God, Who had brought the lady down 
to Union Street, where all the best markets 
were located, to purchase her holiday food. Had 
she not come down herself, Eileen might not 
have overheard her conversation. 

Eileen was right; when Mrs. Lindsay 
learned Mrs. Sullivan’s errand, she was over- 
joyed to have her take charge of the kitchen, 
for although she did not know the latter direct- 
ly, she had heard of her as a fine housekeeper 
through others. So Mrs. Sullivan rolled up her 
sleeves, put on the fresh starched apron she had 
brought along, and soon things were humming 

all over the house, what 





er. When she returned 
home, the old sorrows 
awaited her there, and 
though she strove to 
hide her pain before the 


children, her heavy For Faith reveals You are there 
sighs all through the And that Your Love for each of us 
day did not escape Has caused Your death, and shows You care. 


sharp-eyed Eileen, who 
watched, but said noth- 
ing. 

One day, near the 
end of the year, she 
came home breathless, 





Eucharistic Hope 


PASCHAL BOLAND, O. S. B. 


With Hope upon the Host I’ve gazed, 


And when the Host is held on high, 
My heart's with Hope and courage filled. 
And You have vanquished all despair, 
Complaints, and doubts,—all are stilled. 


with the cleaning 
woman, and George, 
the negro yardman to 
help. She beat up cakes, 
and made pies, and pre- 
pared vegetables, and 
made aspics and pud- 
dings, and Mrs. Lind- 
say, on coming down at 
noon, was so pleased 
with the progress she 
had made, that then 
and there she pulled out 
her purse and handed 








with news. Rushing 
into the house, she cried: 


“Oh Mother! I just heard Mrs. Lindsay say 
that her maid fell ill today, and she is going to 
have a big New Years’ Eve party, and she is 
just about crazy trying to find someone to take 
her place. There is so much baking and cook- 
ing to be done, and the cleaning woman can’t 
take care of everything herself. I thought, 
Mommy, that you might want to run up there 
and ask Mrs. Linsay if you couldn’t help out. 
She would pay you well, I am sure.” Mrs. 
Sullivan threw her arms around the child and 
kissed her. 


“Oh, God bless you, Eileen! God’s hand is 
in this! Indeed I will dress at once and go up 
there. I am sure she will be glad to have me 


help. Then maybe we can have a nice roast 
for New Year’s Day.” 


So the grateful woman hurriedly dressed and 


Mrs. Sullivan a $20 bill. 

“There, dear! You are worth your weight in 
gold! I don’t know what I would have done if 
you hadn’t come in. I know you will want to 
buy some things for the kiddies tonight, so I 
might just as well give it to you now.” 

Mrs. Sullivan was so grateful, the tears 
stood in her eyes as she thanked Mrs. Lindsay 
and protested that it was too much for three 
days’ work. 

“No, no, my dear!” 
want you to have it.” 

“Oh, you don’t know what it means to me!” 
replied Mrs. Sullivan. 

That evening on her way home, she purchased 
a pair of good heavy shoes for her husband, 
and stockings and warm woolen gloves for the 
children, since those they owned were one mass 
of darns. Then she obtained a piece of beef 
and some vegetables for their evening meal— 


exclaimed the lady. “I 
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the first substantial one they had had for many 
a day. Even John lifted his despairing eyes at 


the table, and smiled at his wife and children, 
and she caught him, every now and then, look- 
ing down and admiring his new footgear. 


“Just wait!’ she cried, happily. ‘We are 
going to have a real New Year’s dinner this 
time, even if we did have only chicken giblets 
for Christmas!” Then she threw her arms 
about John’s neck and kissed him. “Don’t you 
worry, dear! Our luck will be turning one of 
these days! It simply can’t hold out against us 
forever!” 


Next morning, she went to the six o’clock 
Mass, as she was due at Mrs. Lindsay’s at eight, 
and she must put the house to rights before 
she left. After Holy Communion, she felt a 
strange lightness of heart and exultation, as if 
her troubles would soon be over. But when she 
came home, there was the milkman waiting 
with a long overdue bill, which he said must be 
paid because it was the last day of the year and 
the company wanted to balance up their books. 
So, with a sigh, she drew out the remains of 
her twenty dollar bill, paid the $4.85 she owed, 
and looked ruefully at the amount that was left, 
knowing that it would not last very long. But 
she gave the children their breakfast, made 
the beds, and left Eileen and Billy to wash the 
dishes and sweep up. Then she had to hurry 
off. The sleet had been falling steadily all 
night, and the walking was very bad. Although 
she had on her galoshes, they were worn 
smooth, and helped very little in gripping the 
ground. 


She had to walk two blocks to the bus line, 
and as it was almost a quarter of eight, she 
hastened her steps, so that she might not be 
late at the Lindsays’. But in crossing Elmont 
street, which was of asphalt, and smooth as 
glass, she suddenly slipped and fell forward. 
At the same moment, an automobile whizzed 
around the corner and the two right wheels, one 
with chains, passed over her ankle. The driver 
put on his brakes at once, but the car slid for 
several yards and skidded into the curb before 
it stopped. Mrs. Sullivan tried to rise, but 
found she could not for the pain in her ankle. 
The driver lifted her up, and with the help of 
two other men, she was taken in his car to the 
hospital. 
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When she heard that her ankle was broken 
and that she would be laid up for days, she 
burst into tears. What would Mrs. Lindsay 
do now? And she had already been paid. She 
had the nurse call the lady up and tell of her 
predicament, and then broke down completely 
in her misery. John was not at home when she 
was brought there, but the children huddled 
around her in a frightened group, with wide, 
tearful eyes, and rushed about trying to do 
futile little services for her. 

John came back in a little while, and Mrs, 
Lindsay later on, and she did what she could to 
comfort the weeping woman. When Mrs. Sulli- 
van wanted to give her back what was left of 
the twenty dollars, she would not hear of it, but 
swiftly took in the poverty of the apartment, 
and after she left, a grocer’s truck stopped, and 
unloaded several boxes of food of all kinds, in- 
cluding a turkey for the New Year’s dinner. 

“Oh, that kind, good woman!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Sullivan, as John and the children happily 
stored the foodstuffs away, laughing and joking 
about who was going to be “chief cook and 
bottle-washer” on New Year’s Day, since Moth- 
er was now a “lady of leisure.”” She was forced 
to laugh with. happiness in spite of herself, and 
more than once, John’s eyes met her own, and 
hers seemed to say “Didn’t I tell you?” 

“Well, it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good, Mother,” he said at last. “Only I’m sorry 
that you had to be the ‘goat,’ as the slang has 
it. If it was me, now, I have nothing to do 
anyway, and I could have stood it better.” 

“Oh, the Lord knows I can stand a lot,” she 
replied, smiling. “That’s why He keeps hand- 
ing me crosses. I don’t mind though—why 
should I? Here I am, seated on a throne of 
pillows, with nothing else to do but boss you 
fellows around. And am I going to do it!” 
John looked at her queerly. 


“Morna, you go to Mass and Communion 
every morning, and yet you get nothing but bad 
luck for it. How do you account for that?” 

“That isn’t bad luck, John. “The Lord loveth 
Whom He chastiseth’; have you ever heard 
of that? And He will take care of His own; 
never fear. Some day He will prove to you that 
all those Masses haven’t gone for nothing.” 

“I wish I could believe that, but I can’t,” he 


(Turn to page 279) 
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Back to the Plow 
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O work is no dis- 
grace. Though, 
indeed, with the fall of 
Adam labor became 
burdensome and pain- 


Middle Ages. 





The first of a series of articles on Benedictine 
contributions to culture and civilization in the 


on some important ec- 
clesiastical matter, 
was found in the 
meadow engaged in 
the work of cutting 








ful, still it lost thereby 
none of its essential goodness and wholesome- 
ness. “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat 
bread” is an injunction that knows no excep- 
tions. For an individual to violate this command 
is not rare; but when civilized mankind almost 
as a whole refuses to work, that is rare and is 
bound to have chaotic results. Let us vizualize, 
then, the situation when Saint Benedict and his 
monks began their life of evangelical perfection. 
For the proud Roman, manual labor was a 
distinct disgrace; for the barbarian it was a 
superfluous burden. The latter preferred to 
spend his time in pleasure and amusement, 
while the oppressed women did the work. You 
can well imagine, then, the state of affairs, par- 
ticularly of agriculture, after the barbarian in- 
vasions. The haughty Roman, suddenly de- 
prived of his slaves by the plundering hordes, 
was helpless. Agriculture was, indeed, at a 
very low ebb. Deserted plows cluttered up the 
fields; spades were left to rust. What were 
once fertile countrysides were soon changed 
through crass neglect into swampy marshes or 
barren deserts. Europe was terrestrially and 
culturally going to seed. Then came the monks. 
If civilization was to be saved, it was evident 
that salvation must begin from the ground up. 
The coming of Saint Benedict was, then, truly 
providential for agriculture. One of his favor- 
ite mottoes was “Pray and Work!” with the 
accent on both words. If a man wanted to be- 
come a Benedictine, be he a slave or a nobleman, 
he had to work. Besides, Saint Benedict made 
explicit provisions in his Rule for farm labor. 
Religious motives quickened the plow and the 
spade. The Abbots and superiors themselves 
set the example, and, laying aside their sacer- 
dotal robes, toiled as common laborers. One 
day the Abbot of St. Oequitius, sought in haste 
by a papal messenger anxious to consult him 


hay. Draining the 
swamps, irrigating the arid tracts, tilling and 
planting, quietly and unassumingly the monks 
went about their task of reclaiming the soil. 
The eloquence of example soon came to bear 
upon Roman and barbarian alike. People be- 
gan to realize the necessity of labor, and re- 
turned to their deserted fields. To the monks 
they had recourse, to learn once more the art of 
agriculture. Down through the long centuries 
of readjustment, the monks, however, remained 
the leaders and masters in agriculture, con- 
stantly improving their methods and by dint 
of patient experiment, opening new vistas for 
future generations. 


Monastic agriculture was by no means con- 
fined to simple planting and irrigation. Doctor 
James J. Walsh, noted authority on medieval 
history, says that the monks actually specialized 
“in the introduction and modification of varie- 
ties of plants and above all successful forestry, 
that new (!) development, as it is sometimes 
thought, of modern scientific horticulture.” 
“There are few things in modern agriculture,” 
corroborates the Dominican John B. O’Connor 
in his MONASTICISM AND CIVILIZATION, 
“that were not known to those keenly observant 
students of nature.” Fruit culture with its 
various arts of grafting, budding, and layering 
was practised with the greatest success. “As a 
rule,” Father O’Connor says, “they (the 
monks) owned the finest orchards in Europe.” 


Nor were conditions about the monasteries 
always conducive to successful agriculture. 
Usually, in fact, woods had to be cleared and 
swamps or morasses drained before anything 
like planting could be thought of. Desquerrois 
in his HISTORY OF THE DIOCESE OF 
TROYES tells of the sentiments of Saint Fro- 


(Turn to page 271) 
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As SNecessary as a ‘Police Department 


Comments on the economic situation which we 
present as the author’s, not as our own. 


The Editor. 


HILE twelve millions and their families 

suffer untold misery, there still remain 
some persons who continue to dwell on the 
alleged right of big business to do just as it 
pleases, regardless of all social consequences. 
The fact that for every right there is a cor- 
responding duty, is ignored. To admit this 
truth would be to sound the death knell of all 
this reactionary propaganda. 


Speaking of unemployment, ex-Secretary of 
War, Newton D. Baker, some time ago called 
attention to the fact that, “the relief rolls in- 
clude millions, but there are perhaps just as 
many needy off the rolls as on, people near the 
end of their resources and still struggling un- 
aided. They have no margin left for health 
protection when sickness comes. They are too 
poor and distraught to give their children 
proper care, or to keep their own minds and 
spirits dauntless in their years of trial... Nor- 
mal childhood is peculiarly a prey to the ills of 
the depression. Today more children by three 
percent are cared for outside their homes than 
five years ago, and the number who should be 
taken from homes demoralized and brutalized 
by the unexampled poverty of the time is legion. 


“In homes subsisting on public relief allow- 
ances, are seven million boys and girls. .. Sur- 
veys show that one-fifth of all pre-school chil- 
dren are undernourished; that one-third of all 
children are physically or mentally handi- 
capped; and that only twenty per cent of 
handicapped children receive proper care.” 

He further states that the seven million chil- 
dren in homes “depending on public allowances 
for their living, get little from relief expendi- 
tures but the barest means of keeping the spark 
of life in the body.” 


There are various things that could be done 
to ameliorate these conditions were they not 


Clarence F. Burkhardt 


obstructed by some of the large industrialists 
who don’t like castor oil. It is not because a 
further shortening of hours for example, would 
not really be feasible, or would bankrupt them, 
but in too many cases, simply because such 
steps would cut down their oversized profits. A 
glance at the dividends reported on the financial 
pages of our metropolitan dailies will easily 
bear out this assertion. 


For the twelve year period ending with 1929, 
big business was the real government of the 
United States, but it has not yet come to a full 
realization of the fact that this reign has ended, 
that the public confidence and respect on which 
it rested has been destroyed by the selfishness 
and shortsightedness of its own leaders. Like- 
wise, it does not realize that the small business 
man, the laborer, the farmer, and the con- 
sumer have some rights also. ‘With millions 
unemployed,” said R. V. Fleming upon his elec- 
tion to the vice-presidency of the American 
Bankers Association, “it is idle to talk about 
balancing the budget until business conditions 
justify it.” But too many of his associates still 
seem to lack the intelligence or the humanity 
to enable them to accept the fact that the ex- 
pense of public relief, great as it may be, is 
cheaper than bloody revolution. 


“The same people who can deny others every- 
thing” someone once remarked, “are famous 
for refusing themselves nothing.” The nabobs 
of yesteryear insist that their own luxuries 
must be preserved even if it means starvation 
for millions of their fellow human beings. A 
continuation of their fat dividends to squander 
foolishly, and in many cases on debasing luxu- 
ries is their own thought. Anyone with his 
two eyes open will substantiate that fact. 


The brazen selfishness of the reactionaries 
and the thick-headed attitude of the over con- 
servative are the strongest possible arguments 
for a greater measure of governmental regula- 
For the causes of the de- 
Jt was brought 


tion of business. 
pression are not accidental. 
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about, although unwittingly, through pure 
greed. “The selfish man cuts away the sand 
from under his own feet, he digs his own 
grave.” In normal times, life runs on so smooth- 
ly that many persons never realize the amount 
of social control to which this peace and tran- 
quility, this safety of life and property is in- 
debted. But it is there nevertheless, and as life 
becomes more complex as time goes on, the need 
for an extension of this control becomes in- 
creasingly necessary as is evident to every 
thinking person. 


It is a matter of history that the liberties of 
the people are never destroyed by governments, 
but by lawless and short-sighted groups pos- 
sessing special privileges and wielding a tem- 
porary control over the government. As this 
type of person, actuated solely by selfishness, 
cannot be made to surrender to the dictates of 
justice and charity, it follows that there 
is but one way to deal with him, and that 
is by force. As deaf to the cries of humanity 
as is the most hardened criminal upon whom 
society has to crack down, he must be handled 
in the same manner. Between him and the 
outlaw, there is but this difference; the one 
perpetrates his anti-social acts with a machine 
gun, and the other, through his misuse of eco- 
nomic power. The maxim of both types is, 
“might is right.” 

What is wrongly termed “regimentation” is 
then nothing more than the setting up of safe- 
guards by the people to protect themselves from 
the depredations of a handful of criminals. The 
person who has no intention of overreaching 
his fellow man should therefore have no more 
fear of governmental regulation than he has of 
the laws against burglary. The plain truth is 
that those who rail against federal interven- 
tion are placing themselves in the same class as 
a stick-up men’s protective association passing 
regulations against the criminal statutes. 


“Business and industry” says one editor, 
“had been like a football game in which there 
were no rules. The game was to get to the goal 
post with the ball. Such slugging, drugging, 
and dragging out as this must involve was just 
a matter of rugged individualism.” Moves to 
end this sort of things are still objected to by 
the reactionaries, but the general public has not 
forgotten the miserable spectacle that these 
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worthies presented just prior to the inaugura- 
tion of President Roosevelt. The lack of cour- 
age, resourcefulness, and general intelligence 
that they exhibited in the face of a situation 
that they themselves had stupidly brought 
about was truly pitiful. 

Get rich quick schemes that cannot bear close 
scrutiny, child labor, the gouging of the con- 
sumer, unfair competition, and many other 
evils of a like nature demand governmental 
intervention. Many of the NRA codes were 
framed in haste and thereby worked uninten- 
tional injustices here and there, and this evoked 
objections frdm honest and reputable business 
men. These would all have been rectified. But 
neither complaints against these mistakes nor 
the unconstitutionality of the NRA can be used 
as an argument against the concept of regula- 
tion. The need for an increased amount of 
governmental control has become so great that 
no amount of sophistry will ever be able to re- 
fute the principle. 

If social justice collides with the Constitution, 
then the latter must and will be amended. 


Oh, how many of us might simplify our spir- 
itual lives and so make great progress, if we 
would only look to the Blessed Sacrament, to 
our feelings and conduct towards It, and Its im- 
pression upon us, as the index of our spiritual 
condition.—F aber. 


@Mary’s First Kiss 
KaTeE AYERS ROBERT 


The holiest moment that earth ever knew 

’Ere glimmered a sunbeam or sparkled the dew, 
To men or to angels has aught been like this?— 
The joy and the rapture of Mary’s first kiss. 


In the stillness and hush of the midnight hour, 
Is heard a weak cry ’neath poverty’s bower— 
All the long weary days of waiting now past, 
He is lovingly pressed to her heart, at last! 


As she tenderly gathers Him close in her arm, 
Beholds every dimple, finds each baby charm, 
O love-laden heart throb, unlike all the others 
When for the first time His lips touch His Mother’s! 


Whatever came after of sorrow or joy, 

The hours of gladness alone with her boy; 
From exile to Calv’ry.... did anything miss 
The love that was born in Mary’s first kiss? 
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Personality Club 


N order to become a member of this Person- 

ality Club, the reader must study this column 
each month and make its aims her aims. There 
are three aims or purposes of this new club; 1, 
to know what personality is, to explain it, to un- 
derstand it; 2, to attempt to build a charming 
personality by perfecting the various selves by 
effort; and 3, to avoid certain mistakes com- 
monly found in personalities around us. 

In each column there will be a little lesson 
dealing with the explanation of personality, a 
word picture of some pleasant, magnetic per- 
sonality featuring some specific acquirement, 
and a conversational portrait of a personality 
that none of us would wish to imitate and one 
whom we would all wish to avoid. 

The writer would be happy to hear from the 
readers. Cards or letters should be addressed 
to the editor, asking him to keep the column or 
throw it out. Questions regarding personality 
or certain traits should be asked and will be 
answered in the future columns (if there are 
any) without the use of names. 


* * * 


What is personality? There are two famous 
definitions: personality is the outward expres- 
sion of the inward self; and, personality is the 
outward expression of the inward selves which 
are—the child self, the social self, the conven- 
tional self, the educational self, the business 
self, and the reputation self. Note, first, that 
personality is an ‘outward expression.’ One 
may have built all the selves within and know 
what to express, but unless one outwardly 
expresses one’s selves, one is not said to possess 
personality. Note, secondly, that we are to ex- 
press our selves. Hence, we must have ‘selves’ 
to express and we can add to these selves by 
acquiring new habits of thought, new ways of 
living, new mannerisms, new methods of bring- 
ing to light our dormant selves. We can also 
weed out traits of our selves which annoy oth- 
ers and which would annoy us if we stopped to 
contemplate them. 

ok * * 
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The first self that we acquired, perhaps some 
years ago, was our ‘child self’. This self re- 
mains with us, and should remain with us. Like 
every self, it has both favorable and unfavorable 
features. The favorable traits are known often 
as childlikeness, and Christ Himself asks us, in 
this sense, to be as little children. Examples 
of persons having childlikeness are St. Francis 
of Assisi, and the Little Flower. The unfavor- 
able traits of the child self can be termed child- 
ishness, and childishness has no place in mag- 
netic personality. 

Let us consider for this time one trait of 
childlikeness which is worthy of acquirement. 
If it is not a part of our child self, let us strive 
to make it a part. The trait is—enthusiasm. 
By enthusiasm, here, I mean a lively interest in 
our surroundings, in our friends, in games, in 
anything which comes into our scope. A child 
is delighted with any thing, unless the child be 
a spoiled one. We forget how fine a trait is 
enthusiasm and we cannot rouse ourselves to 
interest in little things, but tell ourselves that 
when a big thing comes along we shail be 
roused. To so few of us do big things in life 
come. How many times in popular songs have 
we glibly praised the ‘little things in life.’ These 
little things will make us happy, interested per- 
sons if we give them some help. We cannot sit 
back and wait to be stirred. We must try to be 
interested. We must aid enthusiasm. This is a 
big topic, and of course I know that there is the 
other extreme, the person who gasps and raves 
about everything. I am asking you to be nor- 
mal people and not to take the extremes in life. 
I am merely pointing out one trait which we 
should acquire if we do not possess it. Let me 
give one specific example. One says to a child, 


“we are having company tonight” or “we are 
going to Aunt’s house.” The child says “‘goody.” 
Perhaps the child is thinking of nice food to be 
eaten, (what matter) or someone to talk to, or a 
way to pass an evening. The child is always 
interested. People and places are events to chil- 
dren. Say to one of the members of your house, 
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“let us go to X’s tonight” or “we are sure to 
have Mrs. B. over this evening”’ and what is the 
response? The response usually is “what on 
earth will we do all evening?” The grown-up 
child thinks that every moment has to be billed 
in, while the child or the person with the cor- 
rect child self, never thinks of dragging minutes 
tocome. The child meets the company with en- 
thusiasm and interest, and somehow, the hours 
slip by in a delightful evening. Too much of 
life is spoiled by planned evenings, a definite 
thing for a definite time. If the company likes 
a game of cards, the sensible thing to do is en- 
gage in a game of cards and do it with a child’s 
love of games. Often it takes initiative, but 
hasn’t every child that trait? An interested, 
enthusiastic person will always find herself 
having initiative. Attempt then, during the 
coming month, to acquire the child-self trait of 
enthusiasm and interest. Think upon it and 
give it an honest trial. 


% * * 


Have you ever heard the following person- 
ality express itself? Did you dislike the false 
sophistication, the element of forced boredom, 
the lack of childlike interest? 


“Got a date tonight, Mary?” asked Iris enter- 
ing her friend’s bedroom. 

“Yes. Did you have a nice time last night?” 
Mary knew Iris wanted to talk. 


“We went to see—X picture. It was such a 
bore—not a new dress in it, I don’t suppose. I 
hate stories about 1904. X wasn’t as hand- 
some in it as usual. I prefer Y. I guess Jim 
saw I was yawning myself sick, so he asked if 
I wanted to leave. I jumped up and ran down 
the aisle. Was I relieved? He seemed to like 
it, but then, men never notice clothes anyhow.” 


“Poor Jim. Why don’t you try to be in- 
terested for a change?” 


“Oh, it was all right, but I want something 
more exciting than seeing a movie. We went 
out to eat, and I made believe I was going to 
smoke. Jim pulled the cigarette away and we 
had lots of fun.” Mary knew that Iris merely 


wanted to be the center of attention, because 
she hadn’t learned to be interested in anything 
or anyone but herself. She might amuse a few 
boyfriends with her whims but she would never 
hold a sweetheart. 
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bert, in the seventh century, when importuned 
by a number of the nobles to build a monastery. 
The example is typical. Desquerrois says that 
“the judged it inexpedient to ask them to give 
any portion of their lands in favor of his pro- 
jected monastery, lest the solitary life of his 
monks might be afterwards disturbed by the 
too frequent visits of secular benefactors. 
Therefore, by celestial inspiration he went to 
the court of King Clovis, who gave him a 
marshy common in the suburbs of Troyes, called 
L’Isle Germaine. This marshy place being part 
of the royal domains was full of lakes and 
weeds and brushwood; but the holy man, by 
dint of great diligence, succeeded in draining 
off the water and clearing the ground.” O’Con- 
nor, who quotes the above example, says that 
in the old monastic charters of Italy there are 
indicated the locations of many forests which 
centuries ago disappeared under the civilizing 
efforts of the monks. 

The conservation of water, so important for 
efficient agriculture, was scientifically cared for 
by the monks. Dikes, aqueducts, and reservoirs 
were constructed to preserve the water for 
future exegencies. Nor were the monks miserly 
with the lands which they owned and cultivated. 
Monastic land was rented out to poor neighbors 
at merely nominal rates; and the people flocked 
from all sides to share in the good gifts of God. 
These poor tenants were granted besides per- 
petuity of tenure, continuous culture of the 
fields, equality of rents, and new tracts of re- 
claimed lands. People were extremely happy to 
live in the shadow of the cloister and under the 
benevolent regime of the monks. They ex- 
pressed their sentiments in a popular proverb 
of the time: “It is good to live under the cro- 
zier !” 

Doctor Henry Goodell, famous American 
agriculturalist, some years ago paid a grand 
tribute to the work of the monks in these oft- 
quoted words: “They saved agriculture when 
nobody else could save it; they practised it 
under a new life and new conditions when no 
one else dared undertake it. They advanced it 
along every line of theory and practise, and 
when they perished they left a void which gen- 
erations have not filled.” 
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st 4 condemned in this life; these were ed through lorgnettes with the great- b 
USC! the Pharisees. He did not condemn est contempt and disgust. Every car- t 
vag the adulterous woman, nor the un- toon that is worthwhile has a moral, a 
hoe faithful Peter, nor Zacheus the publi- Often a powerful one. The moral 


here is this: not that the saints are 


can, nor the cruel executioners, nor : 
contemptuous of sinners, but that 


Pilate, nor the thief and murderer 


who hung next to him. But He did 
excoriate and condemn the Pharisees. 
And the, one might say, funny part 
of it all is that the Pharisees were, 
by general repute, the holy ones of 
Israel. But Jesus could not have been 
wrong. 


popular opinion has quite definitely 
linked goodness with snobbishness. 
However, if we look into the mat- 
ter, we shall find that herein popular 
opinion is wrong. In order to prove 
this, we have but to examine just 
what sanctity is in the sight of God. 
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UPTURNED NOSE 


The answer is evident on almost 
every page of the New Testament: 
the essence of sanctity is charity, 
which, according to St. Paul’s match- 
less description, is patient, is kind... 
seeketh not her own, etc. Without 
this charity, no matter what wonder- 
ful deeds of virtue one may have 
done, one is nought but a sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal; without 
it, one is even hateful in the sight of 
God. 

But why do people ordinarily asso- 
ciate holiness with snobbishness? It 
is because from the days of the Phari- 
sees down to our own and so to the 
end of time weak souls will succumb 
to this most insidious temptation of 
the evil one: that when they per- 
form a good deed they feel an inner 
glow which acts like helium inside a 
balloon—they become puffed up, 
they come to “trust in themselves 
and despise others.” 


Thus a man will follow a good in- 
spiration, will go into church to 
make a visit, and at the same time 
has all he can do to keep from com- 
paring himself favorably with those 
who do not, from raising his nose to 
a higher level than theirs, from de- 
spising them. Who has not been 
similarly tempted? Each act of vir- 
tue brings with it ordinarily this 


‘ 
~ 


temptation. Now suppose one habitu- 
ally submits to this temptation, yet 
goes on praying much and mortifying 
himself. Dear reader, here you have 
a twentieth-century Pharisee, here 
you have a “saint,” here you have one 
with whom people feel uncomfortable. 

But that is not the worst. These 
are the ones, too, who, like the Phari- 
sees, must figuratively blow their 
horn when they do a good deed; they 
must be obvious about their goodness, 
whereas real saints seek obscurity. 
Hence it comes that people who are 
sinners and unbelievers, and even 
those who are just ordinarily re- 
ligious, see only this kind of sanctity 
and come to hate it. And hating it 
they will have none of it; they pre- 
fer to go the broad way where they 
find at times kindness and good fel- 
lowship and sympathy. 

Oh, the pity of it that so many 
religious people do not perceive that 
real sanctity must be essentially 
charitable and patient and kind; 
that in their smug piety they do but 
make God and man turn from them; 
that they so often do more harm to 
others than honest sinners. When 
will they ever learn that they can 
never wear a heaven-sent halo with 
an upturned nose? 

HILARY DEJEAN, O. S. B. 
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Persian Pilgrim 


ING Melchior, the reigning monarch of 

an ebony race and a golden land in the 
days of ancient Persia, paced the tiled roof of 
one of the higher towers of his palace. His 
tunic, long and generously tailored in gold 
mesh-cloth and trimmed in ramskin dyed red, 
swung like a pendulum with the noble strides 
of the monarch. 

“IT do not understand its meaning,” he said, 
using his native language. His hand, gleaming 
black more from the brilliantly lighted skies 
than from the oil-torch that sputtered in a 
bracket nearby, stroked the thin grey beard 
that straggled from his chin. “Dlongaiu, what, 
—what do you make of it?” 

Diongaiu, gifted seer and astrologist, sat on a 
low bench and gazed through his instrument 
at the heavens. 

“Sire, I am baffled,” said Dlongaiu. “For 
years have we watched the heavens together, 
and never before has such a strange thing oc- 
curred.” 

“So strange,” muttered the king. “So strange 
that so great a star should come for a single 
night to make obscure the other lights that 
people the hood of the earth.” 


Melchior, uneasy at heart but full of the 
calm fortitude of a warrior, took his place again 
at the quaint device that blocked off the heavens 
for him. Sighting again into the instrument 
that was made of purest gold brought out of 
the coastal country of Africa and wrought with 
the spinning stems and fragile leaves of the 
Acanthus vines and inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
Melchior examined the nocturnal spectacle. 
Into the very heart of the star he burrowed his 
gaze.’ But to no avail. He arose abruptly in a 
state of noticeable agitation. 

“Go!” he commanded Dlongaiu. “Go to your 
books, O Dlongaiu, and learn the meaning of 
this night. We must know. Surely it is a sign 
of great omen, for the stars are great in the 
knowledge of the future, and this is the great- 
est of stars.” 

And Dlongaiu went away. *,, 
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And the moon rose in golden radiance into 
dark blue heavens crowded with the windows 
of a thousand legions of angels. And Melchior 
paced the flags of the terrace waiting, watch- 
ing, waiting. 

The night wore on and the moon was high in 
the heavens when Dlongaiu returned. 


“TI have read my books, sire, and I have taken 
counsel with the wisest beards of the realm. 
We are baffled, O gracious king, we are baffled.” 

Melchior’s hands dropped to his sides and a 
sigh escaped his aged lips. 

“Is there nothing we can do? Is there no 
word of prophecy to aid us? Alas, O Dlongaiu, 
that neither king nor philosopher can probe the 
wonders of nature.” 

“Sire, there are prophecies. But, my king, 
they are but the words of men half mad with 
the barrenness of the deserts expanse. They 
will not help us.” 

“What are they, Dlongaiu? Speak!” 

“Balaam the ancient wrote that ‘A star shall 
rise out of Jacob and a sceptre shall spring up 
from Israel.’ Again has been written the words 
of the prophet Jeremiah: ‘I will raise unto 
David a righteous Branch, and a King shall 
reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment 
and justice in the earth.’ ” 

“Yes, Dlongaiu, that is it! The strange 
prophecies are come true. The King of kings. 
Yes, the sceptre out of Israel. Dlongaiu!” the 
old king cried excitedly. “Dlongaiu, can it be 
the Messiah of the Jews? Dlongaiu!” 

“My king, you are tired, and the cruel fatigue 
has dulled your mind. You must go rest, my 
king. I shall watch.” And the old philosopher 
and seer went again to the instrument that 
would one day, he was sure, enumerate the 
stars of the heavens for him. 

But the king tarried in the coolness of the 
night. He was sure now that the star was the 
fulfilment of the words of the old prophets. 

“My lord! Look, my king! The star! It has 
moved!” 

(Turn to page 286) 
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Sanctity, the Oblate’s Destiny 


HIS is a New Year’s message for the 

Secular Oblates of St. Benedict. As an 
Oblate you have dedicated yourself to working 
out your salvation in a more intense way than 
does the ordinary Catholic. This dedication of 
yourself to spiritual progress is called the con- 
version of morals; it means that you make a 
serious effort to become a saint. As an Oblate 
you are leagued with an organization whose 
whole purpose is to procure the grace of sanc- 
tity for its members. 

Oblates, whether you realize it all the time or 
not, each one of you is destined to be a saint one 
day. As a matter of fact, there will be more 
saints in heaven than the Sacred Congregation 
of Cardinals and the Holy Father will ever be 
able to canonize. For every soul that dies in 
the love of God, i. e., in the state of grace, is a 
saint. In this sense the Souls in Purgatory 
are saints, for, although they are suffering, they 
are safe in the love of God. To die in the love 
of God is sanctity. This is your ambition; this 
is your aim—even when you forget yourselves 
for a little while. 


To aim at less than sanctity, to be satisfied 
with the least, is to imitate the pole vaulter who 
practiced to vault over a 12 foot brick wall. 
He learned to jump 12 feet and no higher. 
When he tried to vault over the brick wall he 
almost made it, and then fell backward. If 
you aim almost to become saints, very likely 
you shall succeed in becoming much less. Sanc- 
tity is your destiny. To fail to reach it will be 
your eternal failure; to succeed is to triumph 
forever. 

In one of his luminous sayings Fr. William 
Doyle, S. J., expresses a thought that applies 
equally to religious and to people living in the 
world: “I am convinced,” he says, “from a 
pretty big experience that perfection, that is, 
sanctity, is only to be won after repeated fail- 
ures. If you rise again after a fall, sorry for 


the pain given Our Lord, humbled by it, since 
you see better your real weakness, and deter- 
mined to make another start, far more is gained 
than if you had gone on without a stumble.— 
Besides, to expect to keep any resolution, till 


repeated acts have made it solid in the soul, is 
like one expecting to learn skating without ever 
falling down. The more falls the better, for 
every fall means that we have begun again, 
have made another effort, and so have really 
made progress. I mention this because I know 
that you are given to discouragement and 
tempted to give up when failure comes.” 

There is not one of you but can profit from 
an earnest meditation on the cry of the psalm- 
ist David: “Now have I begun. This change 
is from the right hand of the Most High.” 

The spiritual life is not like the climbing of a 
mountain, where the climber can dig himself a 
cozy niche in the mountain side and smugly 
watch the success of his fellow climbers. It is 
rather like the paddling of a canoe up the swift 
rapids of a river, where to rest for a moment 
is to drift dangerously downstream. In the 
swift river of the spiritual life those only move 
forward who keep on trying over and over 
again to overcome self-love. If at death the 
soul is still bravely trying to overcome evil self- 
love, that soul God will enroll among His saints, 
for it has died bravely in the battle. 

“Now have I begun!” is a good saying on 
the first morning of the New Year. Almost 
everybody, pagan and Christian alike, goes 
through the motions of making good resolutions 
for 1937. And with equal facility nearly 
everyone goes through the motions of break- 
ing New Year’s resolutions. Even irreligious 
persons at this time of year think upon the 
strange and unaccustomed words, resolve and 
resolution. I wonder if they realize that a good 
resolution, if it is to be of any use at all, must 
not only be sincere, but must be repeated often, 
even daily. 

Of course, to resolve from year to year to be 
good is better than nothing. But to resolve to 
overcome this or that particular bad habit, or 
to acquire this or that particular virtue; to do 
this every day by means of an examination of 
conscience, and a short meditation or reflection 
— if it be only for ten minutes—this, is to try 
in earnest to become a saint. 

(Turn to page 286) 
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(Continued from page 259) 


is well. In fact, the sore stands out all the more 
prominently just because all the rest is well. 
Any wicked life attracts more attention than a 
dozen good lives. Wickedness is a disorder. 
Disorder jars and therefore attracts attention. 
This was brought home to me very forcefully 
in the days when I taught in school. One day 
the misconduct of a very few boys caused in me 
pretty much discouragement. Then I checked 
over the entire group, only to find that I had 
some very exceptional lads in my care. Really, 
they were nearly all wonderful chaps. They 
were so good that the misconduct of the few 
stood out all the more glaringly. 

And so it is in the world at large. Among 
and beneath the glaring evil there is a wonder- 
ful lot of good. Some lives run on in such vir- 
tuous smoothness that they attract the atten- 
tion of few or none. Our big endeavor should 
be to strive to be one of those good souls. Let 
not the maelstrom of vice snatch and catch you 
in its swirl. Refuse to excuse your evildoing 
by thinking that many others are just as bad 
or worse than you. Play safe. Frequently re- 
solve and constantly strive to be good and with- 
out the shadow of a doubt you will one day be a 
Saint. For that purpose only were you created 
and planted in your present terrestrial sur- 
roundings, temporarily. 

Yours most cordia'ly 


> bomen C ann Q0, 


Abbot. 


Detacbment 
WALTER SULLIVAN, O. S. B. 


From love of men I fled away 

Lest love might lead my heart astray. 
So poor a thing’s my heart to share 
That I must hoard its love with care, 
And pour its sweetness forth on Thee, 
Who in Thy mercy first loved me. 


But though I left you, friends most dear, 
I find you still are very near; 

And though the miles may spread between, 
My lonely heart remains serene. 

In Jesus is our rendezvous; 

Within His Heart I’ll meet with you. 
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XXXIII International Eucharistic Congress 
(Continued from page 260) 


big electric bulb to light the altar below. 

The altar will measure 35 meters from the 
foot of the steps leading up to the platform to 
the tip of the Chalice, which will be illuminated 
with Neon Lights. The chalice is one meter 
high. 

The altar will be an inspiring sight and will 
dominate the Manila Bay front and every eve- 
ning the solemn Benediction will rise from the 
assembled thousands. 

The Luneta which will be the scene of the 
great open air ceremonies of the Congress was 
formerly marshy land and has been filled and 
made into one of the most scenic spots of the 
Far East. The reclaiming of this vast area 
was one of the first things provided for in the 
extensive plan of David Burnham, one of the 
foremost architects of America, for the beauti- 
fication of Manila. A tribute to the genius of 
the designer is that much of the old and historic 
city of Manila was preserved in the construc- 
tion of the new. But a few blocks away from 
this modern park lies Intramuros, the site of 
old Manila, a quaint medieval city against a 
modern and sanitary setting. 


It is here pilgrims from all over the world 
will gather for the final Benediction and for the 
blessing of the Holy Father by radio from 
Rome on the closing day of the Congress. 


The pilgrims to the XXXIII International 
Eucharistic Congress will dock at famed Pier 
7. This pier was constructed at a cost of 
13,000,000 pesos by the Philippine Government. 
It is one of the best covered piers in the world 
and the finest and longest in the Far East. The 
pier was begun in 1921. It was finished four 
years later. It measures 1,400 feet in length 
and is 234 feet wide and the height from the 
first to the second floor is 30 feet. It is equipped 
with modern facilities. All the machinery and 
other equipment on this pier are run with elec- 
tricity. Because of the crowds of pilgrims tax- 
ing the hotels of Manila some of the great 
trans-Pacific liners, Tatsuta Maru, Empress of 
Russia, etc. will dock at this pier during the 
Congress. The pier is a few minutes walk to 
the Luneta. 


The Muralla—the old walls of old Intramuros 
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—-these are mute traces of Spain’s glory in the 
Philippines. History and mystery are built into 
the two and three quarter miles of these walls 
that look down on the capital of the Philippines 
and have seen generations of men of many na- 
tions in their struggles. 

These walls, which will fascinate the pilgrim, 
were begun in 1571. The first walls were of 
iogs and in 1574 they received their first bap- 
tism of fire from Chinese pirates. In 1590 a 
new governor from Spain began construction 
of what is now Fort Santiago. This work kept 
on to the end of the 18th century through at- 
tacks from Moros, Chinese and British ships. 

At some points the walls are 20 feet above 
the moat (now filled with golfers). There is 
an average width of 16 feet, the space between 
the inner and outer walls being filled in with 
earth. Ramps at various gates enabled the 
planting of artillery at strategic points. Of 
the original seven gates, five still stand. 


Rural Rhapsody 
(Continued from page 261) 


carried off for a shopping orgy by Aunt Ma- 
rion, and I’d hate it.” 

That sounded like a joke—making a chore of 
lingering; but I can see that the old slave- 
mind is going to need much disciplining. 

“What DO you do the long lonely evenings?” 
we are asked by old friends. We begin to grin 
the moment the question starts—at that 
stressed “DO” and we chant the answer that we 
have rehearsed so often— 

“We turn on the radio, we read, we chat, 
visit with our neighbors...” and at that— 
“Neighbors!”’ we turn our laughter loose. 

Wouldn’t you think the city dweller would 
study up a bit and learn that the ruralite is 
really sitting on top of the world? 

Neighbors? We have the finest in the world, 
any of whom can quote Shakespeare and talk 
about the subjects that are puzzling the great- 
est thinkers—and do-ers. Time was, of course, 
as Ethel Romig Fuller, so charmingly explains: 


“Time was, the farm wife standing in her door 
And peering through the dusk across the hills 
Could almost hear behind her on the floor 
The shadows creeping, creeping to the sills, 
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Like ghosts of black Minorcas come to perch 
There in the dark, so still the country night; 
While sometimes from the rising mists, a birch 
Would beckon till she turned and struck a light. 


Time was—now always there is company 

An orchestra usurps the kitchen, while 

A prima donna often comes to tea, 

And presidents revolve the creaking stile— 
For neither mire, hub deep, nor drifting snow 
Can block the road against a radio.” 


God be with you throughout the year! 








Providence or Chance? 
(Continued from page 262) 


right leaf of a prayer-book! There had been a 
price on his head for what the seventeen 
notches in his gun handle stood, (wherefore 
this story was not released until after, long 
after his death). The law had been hard after 
him as it had been after every other member of 
the one-time notorious gang of bank and train 
robbers that operated in western Missouri and 
in Kansas, that of Jesse James. 


The Donkey Speaks 
Sr. M. AGNgEs FINLEY, O. P. 


I stood close to His manger bed, 
Heard angels singing overhead. 


I saw the shepherds enter there, 
The meek-eyed lambs their rapture share. 


I heard the words they softly spoke, 
Those reverent, simple, holy folk. 


I saw them kneel, their God adore, 
Then exit through an open door. 


The Infant woke, He’d been asleep, 
And followed with His eyes the sheep. 


I tried to croon some simple lay— 
Gone was my rude and mulish way. 


The Kings then came, they brought some gold 
Saint Joseph paid it, me to hold. 


My joy was full, to Egypt town 
I went with them, when they went down. 


I rode them there—and since that day 
When little children come my way 

I ride them up the street and down 
And dream we go to Bethlehem town. 
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Echoes from Our Abbey and Seminary 


Nov. 1. Undoubtedly, since today is the feast of all 
the Saints, many of us asked for a shower of graces 
from those unknown soldiers of Christ. Was it perhaps 
a sign that our prayers were answered that such a 
generous shower of rain fell? In fact it rained so much 
that the customary procession to the cemetery, after 
Vespers of the Dead in the afternoon, had to be called 
off. 


Nov. 2 was the feast of the commemoration of all 
Souls. After the Solemn Requiem Mass came the pro- 
cession to the cemetery with its blessing of the graves. 


9 


Nov. 3. In spite of all the hot air that campaign 
speeches exuded, election day brought with it a cold 
wind. Between classes the Fathers, Seminarians, and 
all others with a right to vote kept grass from growing 
on the path to the polls in the town school hall. 


Nov. 4. Again the elements seemed in tune with the 
time. We awoke this morning to find Landon and the 
land snowed under. Father Simon tells of a similar 
coincidence back in 1892, wasn’t it, Father? That 
today’s snow was the first of the year was easily to 
be known from the increased atmospheric pressure due 
to the great number of snowballs that flew through the 
air from all directions and from all kinds of hands. 


Nov. 5. A Pontifical Requiem Mass was celebrated 
this morning for all the deceased members of this mon- 
astery. Immediately after the Mass Fr. Abbot left 
for a visit to Marmion Military Academy. 


Nov. 6. Father Bede Maler, O. S. B., the oldest 
member of the monastery, was taken to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Evansville. He had been suffering acutely 
lately and in the opinion of the Doctor he could receive 
much more relief from pain at a hospital. Fr. Bede’s 
objection that he was dying anyway and that he would 
rather die in his monastic home surrounded by fellow- 
Religious than in a hospital surrounded by trained and 
efficient relievers of physical pains, was overruled. 


Nov. 7. Brother Odilo, who for so many years has 
kept the monastic feet well shod, closed his shop and 
turned the work over to younger and ‘more numerous 
hands. You’d never guess Brother’s age after seeing 
how spryly he gets around and does things. He car- 
ries his seventy-nine years in a way that makes many 
another much younger man envious. Evidently he has 
found the fountain of youth in his monastic surround- 
ings, for he certainly has what it takes. Brother 
Candidates and Oblates, supervised by Fr. Gualbert, 
now have the responsibility of keeping monks’ toes en- 
cased. 

Nov. 8. Band Day still sheds its light on the students 
of the College and of the Seminary. From the Band 
Director’s treasury came a free picture show, “Show- 
boat.” 

Nov. 11. Armistice day. Father Martin celebrated 
his namesday by singing the conventual Solemn High 


Mass. Fathers John and Claude drove to Indianapolis 
in search of ideas and shrubbery for a rock garden 
that we hope will soon materialize. During the past 
week or so the conduct of the electric clocks has been 
extremely shocking. No two of them registered the 
same hour at the same time. Today, however, a clock 
doctor came to diagnose their cases. 


At 4:35 P. M. Father Bede closed his eyes to this 
world and opened them to a better life. The span of 
Father Bede’s life measured a great number of years 
and each one of those years was filled with interesting 
and edifying events. Born October 6, 1848, ordained a 
priest Oct. 21, 1871, came to America in 1874, was pro- 
fessor at Conception, Missouri, for three years, came to 
St. Meinrad in 1877. From 1902 to 1911 Father Bede 
was chaplain at a deaf-mute home in Louisiana, from 
1911 to 1921 he taught at St. Joseph’s Abbey in 
Louisiana. From Louisiana he came to Evansville 
where he was chaplain at St. Mary’s Hospital until 
1934, when he retired to the Abbey here. In spite of 
all this activity, the one great thing that will do more 
than all the rest to perpetuate his memory will be his 
untiring zeal in the establishment and for the first six 
years in the direction of the Priests’ Eucharistic League 
in the United States. When loved ones leave us, then 
it is that we can really appreciate what they meant 
to us. Father Abbot was at the bedside at the end of 
Father Bede’s journey through life. Father Bede has 
departed from us, but he has left his mark on the sands 
of time and has left for us an example that we hope 
we can follow. 


Nov. 12. Father Bede’s corpse lay in state in the 
Ziemer funeral home today. This was done so that the 
great number of his Evansville friends could take one 
last farewell. The corpse reached St. Meinrad at 11 
o’clock Friday. 


Nov. 14. Commemoration of all the Souls of the 
Benedictine Order. On this very appropriate day Fa- 
ther Bede was buried. At the Pontifical Requiem cele- 
brated by Fr. Abbot, among those present in the sanc- 
tuary were Bishop Ritter, Abbot Columban, of St. 
Joseph’s Abbey, Monsignor Noll, Monsignor Van 
Tourenhout, Monsignor Ketter. 


Nov. 15. Rev. James F. Norman, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Owensboro, Ky., gave a very interesting lecture 
to the Seminary Mission Unit, explaining conditions in 
Spain. The lecturer was well qualified to speak on such 
a subject, for he spent some time last summer at the 
boundary between France and Spain. 


Nov. 18. When Fr. Abbot left this afternoon for 


Louisville, everyone supposed that he went to attend 
the celebration of the hundredth anniversary of St. 
Joseph’s Infirmary tomorrow. However, Father Abbot 
went there to have a streptococcic infection in his leg 
looked after. He went to recuperate, not celebrate. 
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Nov. 21. Frater Clement Score, O. S. B. made the 
solemn profession of his vows during the solemn con- 
ventual High Mass. In the absence of Fathers Abbot 
and Prior, Father Subprior officiated. Earlier in the 
morning three Brother Oblates renewed their oblation 
in the Oblates’ chapel in St. Placid Hall. These were 
Oblates Paul Weidenbener, Irvin Lasher, and Anthony 
Moll. 

Nov. 25. Fathers Thomas, Ildephonse, and Maurus 
and two cadets came from Marmion Military Academy 
to spend the week-end with us. In the evening the 
College and Seminary were treated with the film, “San 
Francisco.” The show was repeated Thanksgiving 
morning for the monastic community. 

Nov. 29. Father Abbot returned from the hospital. 
Tomorrow evening, however, he is due to conduct a 
retreat of ten days for the Little Sisters of the Poor at 
Evansville. 

Nov. 30. Father Prior returned from an extensive 
trip through the West, part of which was spent at the 
Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minn., getting healed. He 
also conducted a retreat in the Dakotas. 

Dec. 2. Father Anselm was called yesterday to the 
bedside of his father, who died early this morning. 

News Flash! The new smokestack erected for the 
improved power house recently flunked in an examina- 
tion. It is some fourteen inches out of line and will 
probably have to be torn down again and rebuilt com- 
pletely and correctly. 


The Eleventh Hour 
(Continued from page 266) 


replied, shaking his head and walking into the 
other room. But Morna never lost faith for a 
moment; in fact, the exaltation of the morn- 
ing had magnified itself, and she felt lifted up 
into the clouds, high above the earth, where no 
pain or sorrow could even touch her soul. 

That night they all retired at ten, with 
John’s promise that he would wake the children 
at midnight, to “hear the bells and whistles.” 
They had all dosed off into their first dreamless 
sleep, when suddenly the raucous sound of the 
doorbell, rung hard several times, broke in up- 
on them. John leaped up and rubbed his eyes. 
Was it twelve already, and was that one of the 
bells? Dimly, he seemed to hear a far-off 
whistle or two blowing. He picked up the old 
alarm clock from the floor beside the bed and 
looked at it. Eleven o’clock. 

Then he heard several shots, another whistle, 
then the bells of St. Ann’s, two blocks away, 
more whistles—then the doorbell, louder, more 
raucous than ever. 
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“John,” now said his wife, pushing him. 
“Why don’t you go and see who it is? I hope 
it isn’t somebody in trouble! Who would ring 
our bell at this time of night?” John rubbed 
his eyes once more, thrust his feet into his worn 
old slippers, and sloshed in them to the door. 
Meanwhile, the chorus of bells, whistles, shots, 
back-fires and automobile horns was increasing 
momentarily. The children woke up and began 
jumping out of bed. A telegram. John nigned, 
and the messenger left. 

“What is it, John?” asked Mrs. Sullivan. 
Then, seeing the yellow envelope, she blanched 
with fear. “Oh my God,” she prayed, “don’t 
let it be bad news!” 

John turned on the light, scratched his head, 
then went for the alarm clock again. Eleven 
o’clock, it said. 

“Darn, what’s the matter with this clock? 
Is it wrong, or are the whistles outside mis- 
taken?” He shook it viciously. 

“It’s stopped, John. But don’t bother with 
the clock; open the telegram. See what it is!” 

“Yeah,” he replied indifferently, turning the 
envelope over and over. It seemed he feared 
to open it himself. “I don’t see who would 
be—” By this time he had slit it open and 
spread out the paper. “Morna!” he yelled, 
scratched his head, and yelled some more. 
“Morna!” Then he fell on his knees beside the 
bed, grabbed his wife and kissed her again and 
again, with tears running down his face. 

“John! What is it?” With wide, fear- strick- 
en eyes, she took the yellow paper and read: 


“John Sullivan, 
Sedgeville, Pa., 

Found one of your old formulas 
in safe. Will revolutionize our busi- 
ness. Report at our office January 2 
without fail. 

J. H. Southbridge & Co.” 


“Thank God,” cried Morna, closing her eyes 
in relief. “Now do you believe—John?” 


“Yes, Morna, I do. There is a God! There 
is a God!” And the bells and whistles outside 
re-echoed his words. 


If the Blood of Christ, as often as It is shed, 
is shed for the remission of sins, then must I 
receive It daily; for daily do I sin and stand in 
need of a remedy.—St. Ambrose. 
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From a Science Notebook 


On an average trip a honeybee brings to the hive a 
load of nectar equal to half its body weight. 


* * * 


The oldest musical instrument is believed to be the 
flute. 
* * * 
The Mongolian ass can attain a speed of forty miles 
an hour. 
* ~ 7 
In Ireland alone, among all the countries of the world, 
males have a longer expectancy of life than the females. 


* * * 


About four and a half tons of indium are extracted 
yearly from the ores in which it occurs. 


* * x 


Nearly all the glaciers of the world are retreating. 
* * * 


An electric fan with rubber blades is said to be acci- 
dent-proof. If the fingers come in contact with the re- 
volving blades, the blades will give. No safety guard 
is needed. 

* * * 

New developments in the manufacturing of rayon 
have produced a fibre one-third thinner than natural 
silk. A ball of this fibre weighing only one pound 
would extend from ocean to ocean; a garment made 
from it can be hidden in the palm of the hand. 


*~ * * 

Certain trees in Central India carry enough electrical 

current to shock a person. 
~~ * * 

In southern Idaho ice water comes out of rock 

volcanic holes that are too hot to touch. 
* * + 

Certain Egyptian lizards never drink. They get their 

water by absorbing dew through their skin. 
~ x * 

It has been suggested that genius may be caused by 
the weather. 

* ~ * 

Government engineers have completed comfortable 
homes made of mud. The seventeen-inch walls effec- 
tively block out heat and cold, and resist pressures as 
high as twenty tones to the square foot. 

* - *~ 

Honey is far less detrimental to the kidneys than 
plain sugar. 

. * * 

The banana plant produces no seeds that will grow 
when planted. 


H.S., 0. S. B. 


Analysis of honey in government laboratories show a 
water content of 18.2 per cent; protein, .4 per cent; 
carbohydrates, 81.2 per cent; ash, .2 per cent. 


* * * 


An eleven-pound mushroom was found recently in 
Switzerland. 
* * * 


A tank-car loaded with helium gas weighed 92,000 
pounds less than the empty car. 


* * * 


By transplanting the two small knots of horn-tissue 
to the center of the head of a day-old bull calf, a one- 
horned bull has been developed. 


* * * 


There are enough miles of telegraph wires in the 
TInited States to span the distance to the moon eight 


times. 
7 a * 


Radio waves can be used to dry wet plaster walls 
quickly. 
* * * 
With a one-horse-power gasoline engine strapped to 
their backs like knapsacks, German farm hands are 
capable of increasing their day’s work four times. 


* * * 


The blood of birds contains more red corpuscles per 
cubic centimeter than that of any other animal. 


* * * 


An eye doctor attributes modern painting to the bad 
eyesight of the artists. 


* * * 


Sauerkraut is used in some museums to clean valuable 
tapestries and rugs. 
a * ok 


Soap is used as a binder in the construction of some 
roads. 
* ae * 


Candy made from coal tar is being sold in a Euro- 
pean country. 

* + * 

Photographs of the retina of the eye reveal such 
diseases as high blood pressure, brain tumor, and 
others. 

* * *” 

A giant “walking stick” measuring fifteen inches in 

length is thought to be the largest insect in the world. 


* * oa 


A newly developed steel hose is elastic enough to be 
bent and twisted like rubber; yet it is strong enough 


to resist pressure, vibration, and continued flexing. 
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Query Corner 


Will you kindly explain what is meant by the Mystical 
Body of Christ. I have some idea of what it means, 
but it is so vague, and I wish to have a clearer concept. 


The Mystical Body of Christ means the Church, or 
the whole community of Christians, whether on earth, 
in Heaven, or in Purgatory. St. Paul is the chief 
exponent of this doctrine, for he often called the first 
Christians “the body of Christ.” All those who have 
been baptized have received supernatural life from 
Christ the Head of the Church, and thus become living 
members of Christ their Head. Just as in the human 
body all the members receive their vitality from one 
source and are united one with another and with the 
source of life, so also in the Church all the members 
receive supernatural life, grace, from Christ Who is 
the Head and source of life, and are thus united in a 
most intimate manner with Christ the Head and 
through Christ among themselves. The term “body” 
is the most appropriate figure that can be found to 
express this unity and solidarity of Christians with 
Christ the Head. It is called “mystical” to distinguish 
the body of Christians from the human body which 
Christ took from the Virgin Mary. The doctrine of the 
Mystical Body is one of the most sublime and far-reach- 
ing of Christian truths, for, as so beautifully developed 
in the Epistles of St. Paul, it forms the true basis of 
our love, devotion, and loyalty to Christ and of fraternal 
mgr one for another—love of God and love of neigh- 
9 ag two great commandments which contain the 
whole law. 


Which five scapulars are included in the so-called 
“fivefold scapulars”? Can one scapular medal take the 
place of all five of these scapulars, or must one medal 
be worn for each scapular? 


The “fivefold scapular” is a combination of the fol- 
lowing five of the oldest and best known scapulars: 
the scapular of the Most Blessed Trinity (white, with a 
red and blue cross), the Carmelite scapular (brown), 
the Servite scapular of the Seven Dolors (black), the 
scapular of the Immaculate Conception (blue), and the 
scapular of the Passion (red). If these scapulars are 
joined together the bands worn over the shoulders must 
be of red wool, as required by the scapular of the 
Passion. After one has been enrolled in the fivefold 
scapular, one scapular medal may be substituted for all 
five scapulars, but this medal must receive a special 
blessing for each scapular which it represents. 


What is meant by a “nocturn” as it is used in the 
Divine Office? 


A nocturn is a section of the Office of Matins, the 
first hour or part of the Divine Office. In the Roman 
Breviary a nocturn usually consists of three psalms and 
three lessons. 


I have lately heard these two terms used to describe 
different kinds of Masses: “Missa recitata” and “Missa 
cantata.” What is the difference between them? 


The “Missa cantata” or “sung Mass” is the ordinary 
High Mass, in which the celebrant sings certain = 
tions of the Mass and is answered by the choir. he 
“Missa recitata” or “recited Mass” is a low Mass in 
which the prayers are answered aloud by a group or 
the whole congregation instead of by one er two servers. 
In a “Missa recitata” the congregation usually recites 
allSthose portions which are sung by the choir in the 


ordinary High Mass in addition to the prayers answered 
by the acolytes. 
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How long after death should one continue to pray 
for a deceased person? 


No limits can be set upon our prayers for the de- 
ceased. Without a special revelation we can never 
know when a certain soul leaves Purgatory, and hence 
we do not know just when this soul ceases to need our 
prayers. Charity urges that we continue to remember 
in prayer our relatives and friends for many years 
after their death. This is in accordance with the spirit 
of the Church, for in religious communities the deceased 
members are remembered in prayer and in Mass for 
many years after death. Even if the deceased person 
has already been admitted to the joys of Heaven, these 
prayers and Masses will not be offered in vain, for they 
will be applied to other souls who need them. 


What is meant by the “month’s mind” which is some- 
times used in reference to a deceased person? 

The “month’s mind” means the Mass which is offered 
up for a deceased person on the thirtieth day after his 
death or burial. 


I have heard of a case where a Catholic committed 
suicide and was afterwards buried from the Church. 
I thought anyone who committed suicide is deprived 
of Christian burial. Why was Christian burial per- 
mitted in this case? 


According te the law of the Church, Christian burial 
must be denied to any person who yr commits 
suicide, which presupposes that the act of self-destruc- 
tion is a serious crime committed with sufficient knowl- 
edge, deliberation, and consent of will. If it can be 
proved or prudently believed that the suicide victim was 
not in the full possession of his faculties of under- 
standing and will at the time of the act, he may be con- 
sidered as not having committed the deed delsberately, 
and be given the advantage of Christian burial. This 
was undoubtedly true in the case to which you refer. 


Must all converts be baptized when they are received 
into the Catholic Church? 


If it is certain that the convert had been validly bap- 
tized in his previous life, he cannot be baptized again 
when he enters the Church, since the Sacrament of 
Baptism can be received validly only once. If there is 
any doubt about his previous baptism, the convert is 
baptized again conditionally. Finally, if it is certain 
that the convert had never been baptized before, he is 
baptized absolutely. The majority of converts fall into 
the last two classes, either because they had never been 
baptized, or because their baptism is considered doubt- 
ful by the Church. 


What is the meaning of the words: “Lamb of God, 
Who takest away the sins of the world?” Why is 
Christ called “Lamb of God?” 


St. John the Baptist applied these words to our Lord 
when he pointed Him out to the Jews. Christ is called 
the “Lamb of God, Who takest away the sins of the 
world,” because Christ was led to the Sacrifice of the 
Cross like a lamb, which Sacrifice was prefigured in the 
Old Law by the sacrifice of the paschal lamb and the 
daily sacrifices in the Temple, and by His Sacrifice on 
the Cross Christ made expiation for the sins of men 
and in this manner took away, in so far as the eternal 
punishment of the human race as a whole is concerned, 
the sins of the world. 
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Home Circle 


Visiting the King 


THE Three Wise Men came many days’ journey, 
across mountains and deserts and plains, through woods 
perilous with bandits and wild animals, just to see a 
tiny Babe reputed to be the promised Messias. They 
were not sure of the fact, there was no proof that this 
small Babe was really He Who was promised for ages— 
no proof except the strange star which had appeared 
in the heavens, and the ancient books which told them 
to watch for it, and when it should appear, to go and 
seek the new-born King. Besides, these men were not 
even Jews; no other nation except the Jews kept alive 
their unquenched hope in the Almighty’s promise of a 
Messias. Why these men, strangers from far-off lands, 
Gentiles, should be inspired to travel such a heroic dis- 
tance in search of the Redeemer of the world, while the 
Jews, having the books of prophecy in their very own 
possession, hard-headedly refused to believe the story, 
God alone knows. 

The Jews, even after the strange appearance of the 
foreign visitors, made no effort to find the new-born 
King. Why, said they, there was no royalty in the 
vicinity except Herod, and if a royal child were about 
to be born, there would be great preparation, and great 
feasting afterwards. But there were neither; the 
Messias born in Bethlehem? Could anything good come 
out of Bethlehem, that small, mean town? They shook 
their heads and pointed to their temples; the Wise 
Men were to be humored, but of course, they were 
slightly out of their heads. Much star-gazing at night, 
and endless poring over ancient tomes by day had 
addled their brains. 

But, though wily Herod scarcely believed the tale 
true, yet he was taking no chances. Lest some clever 
peasant woman should bring out her upstart child and 
claim that he is the new king of the Jews and the 
promised Messias, he would have them all killed. He 
did, and sat chuckling over his own cleverness in having 
outwitted his enemies. 


Visiting the King Daily 


‘THE Three Kings came hundreds of miles to visit 
the Lord and Redeemer; they counted it as nothing 
that they were weeks on their journey; their faith was 
alive and genuine. Not for a moment did they doubt 
that the small, helpless Child they beheld was the Great 
King, promised for so many ages—the Messias Who 
was to save His people. Is our faith less than theirs, 


or have we become so accustomed to hearing the Great 
Truths, that they have become as “sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals,” with little or no meaning, taken as 
a matter of fact, and moving us not at all? We know 
that this tiny Babe, born in a manger, was indeed God 
and the Messias, yet, will we go out of our way to do 
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Conducted by Clare Hampton 


Him honor? Are we willing to do a little more than 
just the compulsory Sunday Mass and the obligatory 
feasts? 

If we really and truly believe that God Himself is in 
our tabernacles, why do we visit Him so little? Is it 
because we are so absorbed in the affairs of this small 
whirling ball set in limitless space that we call “the 
world,” that we care nothing at all about its Creator, 
Who took the trouble to come down into our tabernacles, 
so that He might be near “the children of men”? And 
yet we have no long journeys to make, such as the 
Three Kings did—most of us are close enough to a 
church to make week-day Mass very convenient. In 
every church there are a few devoted souls who come 
day after day to do honor to the King—and some of 
them live not a few blocks away. 

If we but stopped to think, and took Jesus’ very real 
personal love for each and every one of us to heart, 
instead of smothering it under a fear that we “might 
appear too religious,” there might be a greater attend- 
ance at Mass during the week. Why is it that Catho- 
lics are afraid to be too religious? Can anyone ever 
be too religious? Hardly, in this sorry world of strife 
and sorrow and dissension! 


The Spoiled Child 


AFTER so much has been said and written about 
scientific child-raising, and thousands of fathers and 
mothers procure and read books and treatises on the 
proper raising of children, we still have with us—the 
spoiled child. Sometimes the parents with a spoiled 
child really do read up on the subject of child-raising, 
but take to heart only the physical side of it; the 
spiritual side of the child is left to go begging. In their 
very zeal for the physical well-being of the youngster, 
they make such a to-do and song-and-dance about wait- 
ing on him and giving him the best of everything, that 
he begins to strut in his self-importance; he begins to 
think there is no one on earth quite like himself, and 
he soon learns the trick of ruling his parents through 
his physical needs or disabilities, real or feigned. 

Spoiling may be commenced very early; once a child 
is permitted to kick up a tantrum in order to obtain 
something that has been denied him, and he finds that 
such a performance will get him anything he wants, 
he will soon be using it as a cudgel to coerce his parents 
even against their better judgment. When once the 
child has arrived at this stage, and the parents realize 
their mistake, the un-spoiling process will indecd be a 
difficult one—more difficult than not spoiling him in the 
first place. A spoilt child means a wilful, selfish child; 
he has never been taught consideration for others. He 
feels he is supreme, and that everyone else must sur- 
render to his wishes, however impossible they may 
sometimes be. 
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Often in the case of a sick child, a cripple, or one 
who has undergone a dangerous operation and is re- 
cuperating, the parents, in their excess of pity, allow 
their better judgment to be overruled, with the result 
that soon the invalid becomes a tyrant, often carrying 
the unfortunate trait into adult life—the cause of many 
wrecked marriages. A young, impressionable child 
imitates everything he sees; often, he receives his first 
lessons in tantrums from his own parents. Fathers and 
mothers must never permit themselves any displays of 
anger or irritability, since it is the worst possible 
example for a child. 


Some Food Oddities 


HAVE you ever heard of using marrow as a special 
food? Most of the time we just leave it in the bone 
we boil in soup and then throw out the bone. But in 
Europe they take the marrow out of the raw bone and, 
after poaching, serve it on toast. Or it is baked right 
in the bone and then extracted with special marrow 
spoons. When it is poached, it is removed from the 
bone raw and cut up into pieces about one inch long 
and then poached in a highly seasoned boullion for 15 
minutes. It is then drained on brown paper, dusted 
with salt and paprika and sprinkled with chopped 
parsley. It is arranged on slices of hot buttered toast 
and served. Marrow balls are made by extracting the 
marrow and creaming it. Add cracker crumbs; 1 
beaten egg, salt and nutmeg, roll into balls and drop 
into boiling soup, letting them cook 10 minutes. They 
should be added when the soup is almost finished. They 
are accounted a great delicacy in England, France and 
Germany. 


House Plants in Winter 


VENTILATION is very important for house plants 
during the winter months. They must never be left in a 
tightly closed room all winter, but should have some 
fresh air every day, even on cold days. The cold air 
may never be permitted to strike the plants directly, 
but some window, door or transom should be opened a 
crack for a few minutes every day until the room fills 
with fresh air. Or the plants may be removed daily to 
a room that has just been aired, and left there for an 
hour or two. Tricky foods for house plants are best 
left alone. Bone dust, finer than bonemeal, may be 
dug in the soil any time without injury, but nitrate of 
soda must be used cautiously. A good rule is to put as 
much nitrate as a dime will hold and dissolve it in a 
cup of water. This should be poured on the soil in the 
pot not more than six times a year. Once a week they 
should be removed to the bath tub and the shower 
turned on them for a good winter bath. 


Benedictine Missions 


FATHER Justin writes that he is in a quandary just 
how to feed the cows. Milk is absolutely imperative 


for the children, since many of them are inclined to be 
tuberculous, and milk is their best medicine, so the cows 
cannot be done away with. Nothing grew last summer 
on account of the drouth—except tumble weeds, so there 
was nothing else to do but go out to the prairie with 
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the old tractor and haul in as many tumble weeds as 
could be packed in two hay wagons. It is poor food, 
but the cows must eat something, and Father is hard 
pressed just now to buy food for the children—much 
less for the cows! Last month he purchased forty 
bushels of potatoes on credit, but with over two hun- 
dred Indian children to provide for, forty bushels last 
only two weeks! Can you imagine such a large family 
as that? 

This Mission exists—even as the other two—on ran- 
dom donations from kind benefactors who respond to 
the appeals sent out by the missionaries. But alas, 
Father’s last appeal brought hardly anything, and the 
bills on his file are growing. Anyone having to provide 
for a family knows well what a worry it is to make 
ends meet, especially if there is barely enough to go 
around. How must Father feel then, with so many 
poor little children to care for? 


Buy Stop-run and ‘“Dainty’”’: 


A NEW batch of “Stop-Run” has been received; it is 
highly concentrated, and contents of one package must 
be dissolved in a half glass of warm water. New silk 
stockings are soaked in this for half an hour and then 
only slightly squeezed out and hung up to dry over- 
night. In the morning they are thoroughly rinsed in 
warm water and hung up again to dry. The fibers 
have now been so strengthened that stockings will last 
three times as long. Ten cents per package. 

“Dainty” is a powdered deodorant, slightly perfumed, 
but the most effective thing we have ever seen, especial- 
ly for arm-pit use. A fingerful dusted on each will 
last twelve hours or more. Very inexpensive and 
economical. Ten cents per package. These articles are 
being sold to aid the Missions. Write Clare Hampton, 
5610 Walsh Str., St. Louis, Mo. 


Household Hints 


VERY serviceable stair pads for cellar stairs can be 
made of oblongs of corrugated paste-board boxes, such 
as may be obtained from the grocer; they may be 
varnished twice and then waxed, thus forming a hard 
smooth surface which may be washed. They are re- 
silient and noiseless. 

If the neck-band of pajamas or other collarless gar- 
ments happen to split down the back, whip up the tear 
and then stitch a piece of white tape along the neck 
line with the machine. This will prevent splitting 
again until the garment is worn out. 

If ties are ironed each time after wearing, they will 
remain neat much longer. 


Recipes 


Home-Mape Saver Kraut: This good old-fashioned 
dish is very good in the depths of winter. It provides 
the vitamines necessary to ward off colds and so should 
be eaten often, prepared in various ways. If no stone 
crock is at hand, it may be packed in Mason jars, and 
made in quantities as needed. Shred the cabbage, then 
place a layer in jar and sprinkle over it a handful of 
(Turn to page 286) 
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Children’s Corner 


Who am I? 


I lived years and years ago, back in the days, 
when the Romans hated the Christians and 
killed them for believing in Jesus Christ. In 
order to hide from the cruel Romans we built 
our churches down under the ground. 

One day, after Mass, the holy bishop said, 
“Some of our dear Christians are in prison and 
will be put to death tomorrow. Will someone 
carry the Bread of Life to them?” 

I was just a little boy, and although others 
offered to go, the holy bishop let me go because 
I begged very hard. He didn’t think the soldiers 
would bother a little boy like me. 

On the way some mean boys asked me to play 
with them. Because I would not, they beat me 
almost to death, and tried to see what I was 
hiding. Before they succeeded a kind soldier 
came and drove them away. I knew that I was 
dying, but I was happy. No harm came to my 
loving Lord because the soldier was a Christian, 
and he carried the precious Bread to the Chris- 
tians in prison. Now I am called the Boy Mar- 
tyr of the Blessed Sacrament. 


The Infant King 


Late in December the Church celebrates the 
Feast of Holy Innocents. This, dear children, 
is a special feast day for you, for on this day 
little children gave up their lives for Jesus, and 
now they are happy in Heaven with God. You 
should be happy, too, because you hope someday 
to be with them and see and love God forever. 

When Jesus came into this world some people 
loved Him very much and called Him a King. 
There was a bad, wicked king who was very 
jealous of Jesus. He wanted no one but him- 
self to be king; therefore he planned to do a 
wicked thing. He sent his soldiers out to find 
and kill all the baby boys who were under two 
years of age. In this way he was sure that 
Jesus would be killed, too. The soldiers ran 
into the homes, tore the babes from their moth- 
ers’ arms and killed them. How the poor moth- 
ers cried to see their darlings killed so cruelly. 
Some of the baby boys were sleeping peacefully 
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in their cradles, others were toddling around 
the rooms. The weeping mothers begged the 
soldiers not to kill the baby boys, but they would 
not listen. 

God knew that the bad king Herod would try 
to kill Jesus. He sent an angel to St. Joseph 
while he slept to tell him to take Jesus and Mary 
far away. He was told to go to Egypt and stay 
there until God told him to come back. At once 
St. Joseph did what God told him to do. He 
arose during the night took Jesus and Mary, 
and started on the way to Egypt. It was a long 
tiresome trip. Joseph led a donkey on which 
the Blessed Virgin sat with the Child in her 
arms. Often they were cold, thirsty, and hun- 
gry, but they did not complain. They were 
satisfied because Jesus was with them and they 
had to endure this suffering to save His life. 

Joseph and Mary stayed in Egypt for a few 
years. They had to work hard and to suffer 
much, but Jesus made up for everything. When 
the bad King Herod died God told St. Joseph 
that he could take Jesus and Mary back to their 
own country. Again Joseph obeyed at once. 

Often think of the hard things Jesus did and 
suffered for you. If you want to be like the 
Holy Child, you will obey at once. Then the 
King of heaven will smile down upon you when 
He sees that you are loving and obedient chil- 
dren of God, your heavenly Father. 


Find the right word to finish the sentence: 


1. The angel told Joseph to go to 


Rome Egypt Jerusalem 


2. The holy Innocents were the first to give 
up their lives for 
Herod 

3. Mary and Joseph returned to their own 
country when Herod 
died sent forthem became a good man 


others Jesus 


4. This story teaches children to be 
good 


obedient honest 
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For You to Play 


Scene: On the way to St. Mary’s Church. 
Characters : 
Billy: What’s your hurry, Paul? 

Paul: I’m on my way to Church to make a visit. 

Jim: (a non-Catholic) A visit? What do you 
mean by that? 

Paul: You see, Jim, Jesus is in our Churches. 
He stays there night and day. We visit Him 
just as we would visit another friend that 
we love. 


George: What do you do in Church? What do 
you say to Jesus, Paul? 


Billy, Paul, Jim, and George. 


Paul: I pray to Him. Prayer means talking to 
God; telling Him that you love Him, thank- 
ing Him for all His gifts to you, and asking 
Him to forgive your sins. I beg Him to bless 
my mother, and daddy, and all those I love. 


Billy: You have been going to Church every 
morning and afternoon haven’t you? 


Paul: Yes, I am asking God for a very special 
favor. 

Jim: Do you always get what you pray for? 
Does God always hear your prayers? 

Paul: God always hears our prayers. God is 
happy to hear His children pray to Him. If 
what we pray for is good for us, God will 
give it to us. God knows what is best for us. 

George: Do you pray to God alone? 

Paul: Ohno! God likes us to ask His Blessed 
Mother and the saints to pray for us, too. 
Jim: I know the “Our Father,” it is a beautiful 
prayer. My mother says that Jesus taught it 

to His apostles. 

Paul: I’m going to teach you another prayer. 
Would you like to learn it? 


says Lliza Jane. 


aan 
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Jim: Sure, Paul. 


Paul: Just as mother is pleased to have us say, 
“Good morning” to her so God likes to have 
us think of Him at the beginning and at the 
close of the day. Here is a little prayer I say 
each morning: “Sweetest Jesus, all for You 
whatever I think, say or do.” 


Jim: I like that Paul and I’m going to learn 
it. That means that every thing I do, think 
or say during the whole day is being done for 
God. 


Paul: That’s it Jim, you have the idea. Come 
on Pal, won’t you walk to Church with me? 


Jim: Thanks Paul, I’d like to. 


A Voice in the Night 


M. ALICE LAUTNER 


I walked in the valley of the Night. 
There were chains to bind my feet; 
There were clouds to dim my sight; 
Limitless lowlands stretched without retreat. 
Lonely and alone. 

What human heart could understand? 
Beaten and oppressed; 

No stars to guide me right; 

No hand to help me fight 

This loneliness. 

Then suddenly a light, 

A Voice. 

Someone to understand. 

I dared to lift my eyes 

And saw a Man. 

The night was Day. 

A thousand suns hung round His Head. 
And then I heard Him gay: 

“Thou shalt be with Me this day”. 
The radiance fled 

To leave me still alone, 

And yet— 

My heart is pillowed high 

On clouds that ride the sky; 

No shadows fall 

No barring wall 

Can hide the light I’m seeing. 
The world is new 

My heart is thru 

With all ignoble ranting 

9 I turn a page 

Into an age 

Of quiet, peace, enchanting. 
No bell can ring 

No bird can sing 

The melodies I’m hearing. 
My heart’s with Thee 

Safe for Eternity 

My Lord, I’m done with fearing. 


Recipes 

(Continued from page 283) 
salt (if a large stone jar; just a little in Mason jars.) 
A layer of cabbage, and a layer of salt, until jar is 
filled. Some folks like the flavor of dill in their kraut. 
Obtain some dried dill stalks from the market, and 
place a layer of these over the last layer of cabbage. 
Cover with a cloth and a board. It will take about 10 
days to ferment. Skim off the scum every day and add 
a little clear water. Test by tasting. It should be kept 
in about 86 degrees F. until it ferments. After fer- 
mentation stops, place in cool basement and keep cov- 
ered. 


Persian Pilgrim 
(Continued from page 274) 


“It is dissolving into the night away from 
our unbelieving hearts.” 

“No. It is not shrinking but moving,—mov- 
ing away.” 

“Dlongaiu, it is the day of the Lord. The 
King of kings has come. It is the Messiah of 
the Jews!” The face of the old king was filled 
with joy and his heart was glad. 

“Go, and prepare the best camels of my 
realm, for we follow the star tonight. We shall 
find the King and pay homage to Him. See to 
it that there are men who follow us day by day 
that we form a continuous caravan to our 
destiny, and let there be a caravan laden with 
a year’s supply of foods and clothstuffs follow 
us and overtake us.” And Dlongaiu started 
away to do his master’s will, but Melchior 
stayed him. 

“Diongaiu, we shall take with us a gift of the 
finest aromatic myrrh that the realm affords. 
A golden goblet shall contain it. Go, Dlongaiu. 
Myrrh from Arabia in a golden goblet. And 
camels, Dlongaiu. Hurry! We must depart 
tonight.” 


Sanctity, the Oblate’s Destiny 
(Continued from page 275) 


The Germans have a good saying: “Jeder 
Tag ist ein kleines Leben,” “Every day is a 
little lifetime.” Success in the spiritual life 
depends more than anything else on the good 
resolution covering your lifetime between ris- 
ing in the morning and going to bed at night. 
Dear Oblates, resolve to be faithful to the daily 
good resolution, so that you can say with the 
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inspired writer: “I said: Now have I begun: 
This change is from the right hand of the Most 
High.” 


If you are interested in becoming an Oblate 
of St. Benedict write for particulars to 


Fr. Walter Sullivan, O. S. B. 
1312 Lincoln Avenue 
Evansville, Indiana 


Books Received 


Father Lasance’s New Sunday Missal. “Astounding” 
is the only word to express this remarkable missal bar- 
gain. Bound in sturdy imitation leather and printed 
in heavy legible type, this new missal is as complete as 
any Sunday Missal on the market. (704 pages), yet 
compact enough to fit in purse or pocket. And the price 
is only TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! Here is an excellent, 
inexpensive gift, and one that will be appreciated. 

Father Lasance’s former Sunday Missal, not so com- 
plete as the new one, though ~reatly improved, can be 
had for fifteen cents. Benziger Brothers. A. F. 





High Priced Happiness, Comedy-Drama in three acts, 
by Mabel Crouch, is the story of an orphaned family of 
young people setting cut on the quest for happiness, 
each following a different bent. While three of the 
members sqaunder on fox-fires their share of an in- 
heritance, a fourth laboriously ekes out a livelihood in 
a truck garden, where she raises with the aid of an 
awkward and comical “she-man” the produce that 
eventually brings happiness to the disillusioned family. 
This play is very well suited to Sodality groups and 
high school thespians. Price per copy 50¢. Catholic 
Dramatic Movement, 1511 W. Wisconsin Ave., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. a, ¥F. 


Everyman. This sixteenth century morality play, 
adapted for amateur stage performances by Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Lamers, persists through the centuries because 
of its sheer beauty and simplicity. The revival of 
miracle plays in France and America, the renewal, in 
some localities, of interest in the early English plays 
and Biblical themes augurs well for this moderately 
modernized version of the Dutch Elckerlije. The play is 
easy to present with all men, all women, or even all 
children characters. While it calls for only a small 
stage, it can make use to advantage of all the con- 
veniences and equipment of a modern opera house. The 
musical background suggested will prove helpful to pro- 
duce the religious atmosphere and widen somewhat the 
scope of its serious appeal. Especially will Literary 
Societies welcome this version as one that is useable 
and strictly literary. Stage directions meeting the 
various possibilities are printed with the play. Price 
per copy 50¢. Catholic Dramatic Movement. : os 


The Soul of Elizabeth Seton is the autobiography of 
the founder of the Sisters of Charity in the United 
States, made up from her own letters and writings. 
One acquainted with her life will find this work most 
interesting and profitable, for it gives an insight into 
the spiritual depths of this generous soul. However, 
to one not well versed in Mother Seton’s life this work 
will appear somewhat summary, but nevertheless it will 
be inspirational to everyone. Benziger Bros. Price, 


$1.50 Net. 
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The Liturgical Year. A Study Club Outline. Pub- 
lished by The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. Pp. 
16. Price, five cents. 

The present outline provides study groups with a 
complete unit course on the liturgical year, “the official 
spiritual program of the Church for her faithful, and 

erefore the Catholic’s annual spiritual plan of action.” 
Material and references are given with a view toward 
securing a clear and edifying knowledge of the year of 
the Church as a whole and in its various seasons and 
feasts. For better orientation a chapter is included 
on the Mass as the center of the liturgical year. 


In Lieu of Politics: Cathélic Action. The events of 
the recent election, and of modern world history, can 
be interpreted from the Church’s viewpoint with a 
keener insight if one has read Abbé LeClercq’s “Essay 
on Catholic Action,” recently published. Catholic Ac- 
tion itself is viewed in a perspective that will be en- 
tirely new to most Americans by this forceful and 
original thinker. The conditions for which he writes, 
and with which he had immediate experience in Europe, 
are closely duplicated in many parts of the United 
States at the present time. 

Everyone who has the interests of the Church and of 
Catholic Action (they are identical in many places) at 
heart will want to learn this author’s conclusions on so 
important and timely a subject as this. Not only the 
problems of politics, but of insurgent youth groups, of 
labor unions, of laity in the work of apostolates, are 
studied frankly with their relationships to Catholic 
Action. Much will be novel, perhaps startling, to Amer- 
ican ears,—yet it was in Belgium that Pope Pius XI 
found for Catholic Action his “model achieved.” 

An Essay on Catholic Action. By the Abbé Jacques 
LeClereq. Transl. from the French by Rev. James D. 
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Loeffler, S. J. 50 pages; price 25 cents. Central 
Bureau, C. V., 3835 Westminster Pl., St. Louis, Mo. 


Call on God by Rev. Frederick Reuter. Here is 
something really unique. A Manual of Prayers, a Sun- 
day Missal, Doctrinal Instructions, and Spiritual Read- 
ing—a veritable spiritual armory, all in one. The 
prayers are simple and go straight to the heart. En- 
riched with striking liturgical pictures, “Call on God” 
is attractive and compact —an unusual prayer book, 
that many a Catholic has been waiting for. 

Publishers: John W. Winterich Inc., 3648 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Prices: 50¢, $1.00, as. 


Our Scholarships 


MoTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknow]- 


edged: $4073.72. Total: $4073.72. 

St. JosepuH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3693.14. C. G. M., Miss., $1.55. Total: 
$3694.69. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3671.96. K. A. R., Ala., $3. Total: $3674.96. 


St. ANTHONY: SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3396.64. Total: $3396.64. 


Grail Building Fund 


Massachusetts: Mrs. J. D., $5; New York: 
K. S., $6. 
Address all communications to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


Mrs. 
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Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 


Conducted 
by the Sisters of St. Benedict 





Commissioned by the State of Indiana to 
confer on its graduates all the Privileges and 
Rights of a Commissioned High School. 


Special facilities for the study of Music and 
Art. 


LocaTION: Healthful. 

GROUNDS: Extensive and beautiful. 

BUILDING: Well equipped for educational 
work. 

Aims: Physical Health; Solid Knowledge; 


Cultivated Manners; 
Religious Training. 


Thorough Moral and 
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SCHOOLS 


conducted by the Benedictine Fathers of 
ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY 


St. Meinrad Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Exclusively for students for the priesthood 
Both Minor and Major Seminary Courses 


The Minor Seminary comprises the high school and junior college. 
The Major Seminary includes the philosophical and theological courses. 


Prospective students desiring admission should address: 


The Registrar 
St. Meinrad Seminary 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Marmion Military Academy 
The Fox Valley Prep for Boys 


Aurora, Illinois 


A preparatory boarding and day school near Chicago. Fully accredited 
high school and commercial courses. 


For complete information write to: 


Rev. Headmaster, Marmion 
631 North Lake Street 
Aurora, Illinois 


St. Placid Hall 


The “Junior Brothers” School 


St. Meinrad, Indiana 
This department is conducted exclusively as a preparatory school for 
boys desiring to enter the religious life as lay brothers. 
Those who desire further information should address: 


Right Reverend Abbot 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 











